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A Tooth Paste 
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ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has delighted 
millions with its peppy sea-breeze tang 
—its efficient cleansing action. 


Fifty years is almost 18,000 days of 
practical consumer testing. And since 
every batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this half 
century long aggregate of chemical 
and consumer tests. 


The famous Pebeco formula was born as 
a result of the discovery by a noted Euro- 
pean scientist that a certain neutral salt— 
potassium chiorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 


It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
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its remarkable cleansing efficiency. Pebeco 
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Your money can buy no finer dentifrice. 
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Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant. 
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Each book 


clear-headedness. 


AUTOMOBILE 
SAFETY 


I. Duane Wilson 


HOME SAFETY 
by 
Priscilla R. Marble 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAFETY PIONEERS 


pies September, 1940, books give the cue to supervisors and teachers 
who know that safety education is as necessary in the junior and 
senior high school as in the elementary grades. 
adapted to the curriculum train the student in caution, courtesy, and 
$.80 list. 


Tells the upper classman how to operate a 
car, and why its parts function as they do, 
states the rules of the road, and gives helpful 


by hints in driving, with emphasis on the wisdom 
Priscilla R. Marble of driving safely and sanely: in short, all the 
and information for getting the most enjoyment 


out of the car. 


Junior high school pupils, 
too, will profit by this study of the home- 
accident situation today. 
toward reducing the number of accidents in 
the home, and teaches first aid measures to be 
used in cases of emergency. 


American Book Company 


These books, easily 


and older ones, 


It tells what to do 

















PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE (in Color) 


Educational entertainment for ele- 
mentaries, high schools, and adults. 


Bob Ford : Homestead, Pa. 














HOME STUDY 
The Pennsylvania State College 





offers correspondence study courses in Art 


Education, Economics, Education, English, 
Geography, Geology, German, History, In- 
dustrial Education, Journalism, Latin, 


Mathematics, Nature Education, Philosophy, 
Physical and Health Education, Political 
Science, Psychology, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Rural Education, Sociology, Zoology. 


Write for a bulletin. 
Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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Drills for your Social Study Groups 





e 
MODERN SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 
By Reynolds and Taylor 


(Three Books) 


OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 

CIVIUIZATION .. 2... eccccrcseeve 
THE BEGINNING OF OUR NATION ... 
THE PROGRESS OF OUR NATION ... 
In_ consecutive units, the MODERN HISTORY 
SFRIES traces the development of our civili- 
zation from its beginnings in Egypt to the 
present day This uree book series provides 
a unified program in the social studies for 
grades 6, 7 and 8, yet each book is so rich 
in content and so arranged that it may be 
used either as a basic text or to supplement 
your present program. This series has many 
outstanding features. 

e 


GRADED DRILL EXERCISES 
IN AMER‘CAN HISTORY 


Old World Origins of American AE ees $s. “He 
Beginning of Our Nation (1763- 12) 

Growth of Our Nation (1812- 1500) eee "50 
The United States in the 20th Century’ . 50 


Each book is bound in sturdy oaktag and em- 
ploys every type of Completion, mee 
Choice, Essay, and True and False 

Arranged that the child does not te in 
them, these books wili last for years 

Wrile today for descriptive literature nd 
booklet ‘‘PA’’ fully Gescribing these books and 
other important texts for Elementary Schools 


NOBLE & NOBLE PUSLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York 


¥, 4V 
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Seeking a Position? 


There is a greater demand for teachers in 
practically all fields than ever before at this 
time of the year. Opportunities for heginning 
teachers as well as those seeking advance- 
ment. Write, telling us about your training 
and experience. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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ONDUCTED in a manner unique in its history, the 
1940 Education Congress held in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building at Harrisburg on October 2 and 3, produced 
results that promise much tor the State’s educational pro- 
gram of the immediate future. 
Keyed to the theme “National Defense and Education— 
the Program and the Cost,” the Congress consisted largely 
of general discussions. The program listed only three formal 


addresses, each of which proved to be highly significant to 


| the timely deliberations of the Congress. Well in advance of 
} the Congress Dr. Haas had listed five pertinent problems or 
| fields for discussion under each of two major divisions, 


namely, “The Education Program” and “Financing the Pro- 


| gram.” In each of the ten problem fields there was appointed 


a committee representative of various educational and allied 


‘interests and the geographical divisions of the State. These 


committees were in session all day Tuesday, October 1, the 
day preceding the opening of the Congress, and each pre- 


| pared a list of suggestions and recommendations for presenta- 
| tion at the opening session of the Congress through the 


medium of symposiums. General discussion followed panel 
presentation of the major topics in the two remaining gen- 


| eral sessions of the Congress. 


No official action was taken by the Congress on any of the 
recommendations and suggestions submitted by the Congress 


' committees. All such recommendations have been taken 


under advisement by Dr. Haas. With the assistance of the 
chairmen of the ten committees, he will give careful con- 
sideration to each suggestion in the light of existing or antici- 
pated service by the State’s educational institutions in the in- 
terest of national defense. Topics assigned the various com- 
mittees represent the problems that were considered to be of 
paramount importance in any program of national defense 
and education. 

It is significant that two of the ten committees suggested 
the appointment of a Pennsylvania Educational Policies 
Commission, and that several committees stressed the desira- 
bility of larger local units of school administration, as well 
as problems of assessment, taxation, and tax collection. 

The ten committee chairmen, acting as a follow-up com- 
mittee, are now engaged in a critical study of all recommen- 
dations. Within a short time they will meet with Dr. Haas 
in Harrisburg for a final analysis and for the purpose of 
recommending plans whereby the more feasible suggestions 
may be made operative. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
addressed the opening session on. “The National Program of 
Education for Defense.” He told of the $60,500,000 Con- 
gressional appropriation then being considered for extension 
and expansion of the program for vocational education in 
national defense. He gave assurance that school level train- 
ing programs assigned to agencies other than the schools 
would be operated through local school organizations, in- 
cluding the NYA, for which an item of $7,500,000 was in- 
cluded in the proposed appropriation. 

Others who addressed the Congress were the Rev. Daniel 
A. Poling, pastor of The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, speak- 
ing on “America’s Impregnable Defense” and Edward R. 
Stirling, National Vice-Commander American Legion, who 
spoke on “This National Defense.” Dr. Haas described the 
operation of the Congress at the opening session. 


The 1941 Congress Dates 

The dates for the next Congress were announced as 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 1 and 2, 1941. This year’s 
Congress arrangements were made by a departmental staff 
committee of which A. W. Castle, chief, extension education, 
served as chairman. 

Following are summaries of the initial reports to the Con- 


The 1940 Education Congress 


gress by the ten committees, with the chairman indicated for 
each: 


Educational Program 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 


phia, Chairman, General Committee on “The Educational 
Program.” 


Committee on Instructional Program, Marion R. Trabue, 
dean of the School of Education, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, chairman. 

The committee, assuming that “National Defense” in- 
cludes emotional and intellectual preparedness quite as much 
as military and mechanical preparedness, suggested: (1) con- 
sideration to sound health and physical well-being through 
annual physical examinations and follow-up treatments; (2) 
recognition that the most important outcome of public edu- 
cation is an integrated personality, with the social attitudes 
and character traits that are necessary to make democracies 
operate effectively; (3) democracy as a way of life must be 
actively defended and improved by its citizens in order to 
exist in the modern world; all citizens must understand 
clearly what is meant by democracy and must develop power- 
ful enthusiasms and loyalties for democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures; (4) an expression of concern “lest the pressure of 
immediate demands for technical workers in the mechanical 
fields lead us to, rob young people of the broad education 
needed in meeting successfully the varied avocational, social, 
and personal responsibilities which each of them must meet.” 

Committee on Citizenship Education, Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, president, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, chair- 
man. 

The committee recommended that citizenship education be 
regarded as the responsibility of the entire community—(a) 
the child in school, (b) out-of-school youth, (c) mature and 
established adults; that the program have three common ele- 
ments—(1) Information—to inform more fully the in- 
dividuals of the community of the significance and value of 
American democracy, how it came about and what it means; 
(2) Practice—to provide for the practice of American citizen- 
ship through democratic procedures in the community and 
in the vocational and family life of the individual; (3) Devo- 
tion—to formulate a specific program of inspiration to effect 
devotion and faith in American democracy as the best way 
of life so far practiced. 

Committee on Technical Education, A. M. Weaver, super- 
intendent of schools, Williamsport, chairman. 

The committee recommended continuation of the present 
program of vocational education for national defense; en- 
couragement and development of technical education during 
the 13th and 14th years; the development of larger units of 
administration; special emphasis on programs of homemaking 
and agriculture; development of programs of research by col- 
leges and universities and development of short courses in 
sciences, technology, and related fields for youth and adults; 
maintenance of a placement service; full cooperation by school 
districts with the State employment service and other agencies 
interested in national defense and education. 

Committee on Teacher Education, Frederick G. Henke, 
professor of philosophy and education, Allegheny College, 
chairman. 

The committee recommended greater emphasis on person- 
ality of candidates for the teaching profession; the teacher 
should assume a greater place of importance as a member of 
society; the quality of professional service should be raised 
through standards of initial selection and greater care in the 
selection of teachers, and in the evaluation of their work (a 
change in the certification regulations is recommended); pro- 
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vision should be made for the education of competent leaders 
of out-of-school youth and adults; the program of teacher edu- 
cation should include foundational materials relating to the 
imperatives of national defense described as military, eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual. 

Committee on Organization and Administration Policies, 
F. Herman Fritz, superintendent of schools, Chester, chair- 
man. 

The committee stated that responsibility for the future of 
America does not depend entirely upon the youth of today, 
but rather upon the opportunities offered to youth for educa- 
tion, employment, and constructive service to the community, 
State, and Nation; the schools should pledge full cooperation 
to legally constituted local, State, and National committees 
for National defense and assume leadership in activities dis- 
tinctly educational; pupil and teacher participation should be 
in harmony with our ideals of American Democracy; em- 
phasis should be placed on the health and physical develop- 
ment of ali pupils; opposition was expressed to parallel edu- 
cational programs under NYA or similar organization main- 
tained by public funds; since an effective program of educa- 
tion in a Democracy and citizenship should be uniform 
throughout the State, the committee recommends the ap- 
pointment of an Educational Policies Commission by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Financing the Program 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Chair- 
man, General Committee on “Financing the Program.” 

Committee on Present School Revenue, Harvey R. Vander- 
slice, superintendent, Coatesville schools, chairman. 

The committee recommended emphasis on necessity for 
maintaining present school revenues; consideration of prob- 
lems related to more equitable assessment of real estate; re- 
peal of all delinquent tax laws and a recodification of all laws 
relative to the collection of delinquent taxes; additions to per 
capita tax law that would provide for higher percentage of 
collection; permissive legislation to enable school districts to 
employ competent auditors; that the special aid for transporta- 
tion passed by the Legislature of 1937, effective July 1, 1941, 
be allowed to go into effect as of that date, meaning termina- 
tion of the moratorium; that the Act of Assembly of 1937, 
giving increased aid to school districts sending high school 
pupils to other districts, and to become effective July 1, 1941, 
be deferred to a later date, allowing opportunity for further 
study of the problems involved. 

Committee on Taxation Problems and Procedures, Paul H. 
Wueller, department of economics, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, chairman. 

The committee recommended establishment of a State Tax 
Commission to equalize local assessments and certify them 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction; that the Com- 
monwealth assume between 35 and 40 per cent of the cost of 
operating local public schools; that increased support of local 
schools be made available on the basis of the Edmonds system 
and modified by recommendation of the Committee on the 
Survey of School Costs of the PSEA, pages 115 to 122 of the 
report of that committee; legislation for a personal income 
tax imposed an earned income at the rate of three per cent 
and retail sales tax of two per cent on all tangible personal 
property except possibly food, gasoline, and liquor which are 
taxed at present, the new levies abolishing poll, per capita, 
and mercantile license taxes; uniform fiscal year for all tax 
levying jurisdictions and uniform collection periods; _re- 
examination of the principle and practice of tax exemption; 
that the Department of Public Instruction be permitted to 
establish minimum accounting standards; expressed opposi- 
tion to legislation providing mandatory jurisdiction on overall 
real estate tax limits. 

Committee on the Cost of Equalized Program of Educa- 
tion, J. Frank Faust, superintendent of schools, Chambers- 
burg, chairman. 
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The committee recommended that teaching unit costs be 
changed from present estimates of $1600 per elementary teach. 
ing unit of 30 pupils and $2000 per secondary teaching unit 
of 25 pupils to $1400 and $1750 respectively; this implies that 


both the State and local units must contribute to the program, f 
to be accomplished by a uniform tax rate on true valuation f 
of real estate for a local district, with the remainder of thef 


support coming from the State, with the ideal rate at three 
mills, an initial rate of six mills to be reduced when tax 
structures can be adjusted to the change; since any equalized 
program will involve adjustments in teacher salaries in fourth. 
class districts, the committee suggested the present schedule 
should be $1000 initial salary for teachers in fourth-class dis 
tricts with four annual increments of $50 each, and $1200 
initial salary for secondary teachers with four annual incre. 
ments of $50 each; recommended that appropriations be based 
on minimum salaries of elementary and secondary teachers in 
all districts; suggested legislation to encouarge creation of 
larger units of school administration. The committee roughly 
estimated the cost to the State of the program suggested 
would be approximately $25,000,000 per year more than the 
present program. 


Committee on Financial Implications, Mervin J. Wertman, 
superintendent, Lehigh County schools, chairman. 


The committee suggested that encroachments on the func. 
tions of public education in present emergency can best be 
avoided by revitalizing our public school offerings through 
eliminating legal and professional restrictions which prevent 
public schools from duplicating and improving upon achieve- 
ments of other and newer agencies, and embarking upon ade- 
quate programs of public information and public relations; 
suggested that Federal aid for vocational education for national 
defense be pro-rated among the states on the basis of industrial 
population; that all school expenses in such programs be paid 
by the Federal Government; that reimbursements to local dis. 
tricts be on the basis of student hour costs; that a Defense 
Education Planning Commission be appointed to study co- 
ordination of State and Federal programs with local programs 
of education through adequate units of administration; that 
area administration be established, and schools for technical 
education be located convenient to industrial centers; that boys 
of rural areas who desire such education be assigned to the 
most convenient school that meets their requirements; and 
that local educational agencies be empowered to enter into 
agreements with another agency or agencies in carrying out 
defense programs. 


Committee on Legislation, Thomas Francis, superinten- 
dent of Lackawanna County schools, chairman. 

The committee recommended (1) increased State subsidies 
to improve local programs and reduce tax burden on real 
estate; revision of present plan for distribution of State sub- 
sidies, revision of present system of assessment of property 
to make it uniform and equitable; (2) same salary schedule 
for teachers of fourth-class districts as now prevails for teach- 
ers in third-class districts; (3) legislation to provide optional 
uninterrupted tenure and credit in the Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement System for all members of the system 
who leave public school service temporarily to engage in mili- 
tary or naval service during a national emergency; (4) that 
the merging of school districts of indefensible size be stimu- 
lated by a system of State subsidies; (5) elimination of exist- 


ing disparity in reimbursement for the cost of transportation | 


in district-owned and privately-owned equipment; (6) that 
suspended legislation to mandate transportation and new 
schedules of reimbursement for transportation and _ tuition 
become effective according to the present statute; (7) ade- 
quate maintenance for teacher-training institutions and over- 
lapping terms of office for their trustees; (8) study of tax- 
exemption legislation in order that the burden of taxation 
may be fair and equitable, and collections less expensive. 
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America’s Impregnable Defense 


Reverend Daniel A. Poling, Pastor, Baptist Temple, Philadelphia 


eae have said a youth’s problem is the problem of 
life and the problem of life for all of us is risky, uncer- 


i tain, tragic. For a good many years, I have been sitting 


where the questions come from young people and I have 
been trying to answer some of these questions. The one ques- 
tion that has been asked most frequently, and which is, I 


think, significant of the character of young people is this 
} question: Where may I put my life that it may count for 
| the most? And with that, related questions—What is suc- 


cess and what may I do to achieve it? What books should 
I read, or what courses should I take? And I have said that 
so long as young people in any generation take that ques- 
tion seriously, the future of life is reasonably secure. For 
that question has been substituted in our time, the question, 
Where must I put my life? with the answer, You must 
put your life here. 

To hundreds of thousands of young people, that is the 
question and the answer. For the first time in American 
history and in peace, universal service has become stark 
reality. You must put your life here. What shall we say 
of these things? I would review for you the American scene 
for the next few minutes. We live in a world that is dis- 
traught—in a world that rocks, and we are not neutral. It 
has been our purpose to remain non-combatant and have no 
part in the vast conflict that rages in other countries. That 
has been and is now our purpose. But whether we are neutral 


_ is another thing. Where neutrality is a state of mind, an ex- 


perience of soul, neutrality of thought would be sin. 


Our Shores Open to Refugees 


Overwhelmingly, the American people here are of one 
mind. They believe that England should be helped. England, 
in some sense at least, is our first line of defense. There is 
dissatisfaction, but there is not serious disagreement. What 
may we do? We may assist and we are assisting the refugees 
who come to our shores. Just now Mrs. Poling and I are 
waiting for six lovely children, four of whom we know very 
well, four whom we have held in our arms. We are glad to 
feel that our harbors continue to be open to those who come 
to our country. As I see it, we are responsible for doing our 
best to relieve human suffering under such circumstances as 
the plan provides and I hope that in these next few weeks 
and months, we shall see a rising tide of moral sentiment 
rolled up behind that plan. 

I want to submit to you today that overwhelmingly the 
American people are for the defense of America. There may 
be differences of opinion as to how those defenses are to be 
perfected, but for us there is no great difference of opinion 
as to the principle involved. We believe in our way of life. 


| That is something in these times. We believe in America 


and we believe, though we may not have said it always, we 
believe that every one of us has immediate responsibilities 


| for making his contribution to the way of life to the point 


of his maximum efficiency. 
Certainly we agree here that the defenses must first of all 
moral and spiritual. But these are primary matters else 
we may find ourselves organizing physical defenses and par- 
ticipating in physical occasions. It is the spirit that wins over 
mechanism in every period of human history. 


Our Moral and Spiritual Defenses 


_ We must purge the mind of youth of some socialized ideals 
if we would organize America to defend American freedom. 
It has been suggested that the sole ideals are brotherhood, 





* Address before Education Congress luncheon, October 3, 1940, 


from a stenographic transcript. 


mercy. I dissent. If we would organize the defenses of 
America, then we must perfect moral and spiritual defenses. 


Today I received two letters from London. I have never 
been more emotionally affected than I have been by those 
letters. One comes from a professor at the University of 
Cambridge and I give you a few sentences: “We seem to be 
living in a middle world. Perhaps I should feel better about 
it if I believed that the world could be put right by this 
method, but I don’t think it can be done. Now, however, 
no one here would entertain for one moment the thought of 
the alternative.” 


The other letter comes from a man whose parents have 
been our dear friends for more than a generation and whose 
children we are awaiting to come to us now. “We spend 
all our time keeping ourselves fit to live and perhaps to die 
for something more glorious than life.” I mean it when I 
say that it is at last the spirit that wins over the machine. 
Don’t tell me that if you make America strong then you 
may take ideals of brotherhood and mercy from the soul of 
youth. 


If we would make the defenses of the nation impregnable, 
they must be moral and they must be spiritual. This is the 
responsibility of the school and of the church, supported by 
the home. May I say that if this defense is to be moral and 
spiritual and give practical direction, then it must continue 
to take into account the contribution of the conscientious ob- 
jector. I am not a conscientious objector, I have never been, 
but one year ago, I established a register in my church and 
I did it in defense of America. We have applauded the 
Quaker in Europe. Let us be consistent and give him his 
place at home. He has a vital contribution to make to the 
defense of America, to what this nation stands for. All are 
required and all must go and should begin giving support 
now and serve to the point of their maximum service where 
they may give and serve the best for their country and in 
thus serving for the nation may see that the conscientious 
objector should have a care lest he seem eager to destroy the 
convictions of those of us who are not conscientious objectors. 


American unity is the important thing. I have just read 
a book entitled “We Won’t Murder” by Paul Comly French 
in which the philosophy of non-violence is well-stated, but in 
it, there is an apparent misunderstanding of the convictions 
of other people and perhaps a disregard for these convictions. 
The overwhelming majority of the American people are not 
conscientious objectors. 


Our Police Principle Essential 


I also believe that the impregnable defense must be physical 
and I believe that universal service is the only democratic 
plan. The police principle must be applied by us to the na- 
tion. I consent to the operation of the police principle in 
defense of community life. I would not care to live in Phila- 
delphia without the police force. We consent to police pro- 
tection for safety of person and safety of community. In the 
line of duty, the policemen may die or take life, and we 
are talking about strengthening the police protection for 
community programs. If I thus consent and if I receive for 
myself the protection of the police force, I cannot, in logic, 
escape the conclusion that now particularly that principle 
should be for the protection of American people and the 
American way of life. That is what it means to me. There 
are differences. It is not as clear as logic always, but the 
whole plan is for the defense of America—the impregnable 
defense of America. 

Any program that does not realize the fact that the strength 
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of a nation is its youth is an unsatisfactory and unwise pro- 
gram. If we go forward to apply the old draft laws, then we 
make grave mistakes, for the time has come when all age 
levels should be considered, regarded, drawn upon, and there 
are some fields in military service where men of forty-five, 
fifty-five, and sixty are more competent than boys of twenty 
ancl young men of thirty. So I would plead today and I shall 
nlead as we go forward steadfastly to organize the nation-— 
I would plead for keeping clearly before us, the youth. Your 
sons, Our sons, our young people may win in this defense 
and find that they have lost all that was worth winning. 

I am not competent to discuss as a specialist would the 
particulars of physical defense. I shall leave that to the ex- 
perts, but I would submit to you that any program for de- 
fense that does not keep constantly before it the goal to be 
reached is unsatisfactory. Is not the goal the lasting peace— 
a just and lasting peace—or must we go‘on as we are going 
now? Was it not a fact that a long generation ago we en- 
gaged in a war as we highly resolved to help win the war to 
end all wars? 


The Just and Lasting Peace 

If this is to be an impregnable defense, we must achieve 
the peace—the just and lasting peace. I do not have the 
answer, but I say today that somewhere in America will be 
found these principles toward which the world must move 
if any defense is to be impregnable. There must come to 
pass a world agency for the administration of world affairs. 
America may be able to stay out of this war, but she is in 
the world and cannot escape, nor should she escape, world 
affairs. 

Somewhere in this broad plan will be the recognition of 
political parties. There must be the acceptance of the plan 
of free trade relationships through economic barriers broken 
down. There will be the free movement of trade in order 
that those who have it have equal opportunity. Somewhere 
in this broad plan, there must come the substantiation of col- 
lective responsibility for the maintenance and administration 
of mandates and colonies. Collective responsibility should be 
substituted for national ownership. Where there has been na- 
tional ownership of colonies, there must be collective responsi- 
bility and the administration of affairs in such ways as to give 
first consideration to the so-called backward peoples. Any 
possible program—any collective situation must eventually 
recognize the truth that no higher level of life can be main- 
tained here unless it is made available everywhere. It is 
the law of self-preservation or it is the Christian ethic—I am 
my brother’s keeper. That principle applies not only in- 
dividually but that principle applies nationally. Idealism—is 
it? Very well, but I believe that unless some such form of 
idealism becomes reality in our world, we shall face again 
and again the reality of our conflict. 

As I come to you today, our task is to win the peace within 
our own shores. I can do little to help those overseas, I can- 
not defend the advance toward the Nile, but I may keep 
clean—I will not hurt, so help me God. We should live in 
these days, not by fear but by faith. 





Carbondale Honors Retiring Teachers 


ARBONDALE honored, at a banquet in June, two mem- 
bers of the teaching profession whose combined service 
in the schools of the city totaled 102 years. 

Alice Voyle Rashleigh served education for fifty-two years 
starting in 1888. She was a teacher until 1902 when she 
was elected principal. For the last 32 years she was principal 
of the John Marshall School, one of the largest of the city’s 
elementary schools. 

Elizabeth Walsh began her service fifty years ago and dur- 
ing that time has been a faithful classroom teacher in the 
elementary schools. 
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Credit Unions for Teachers 


Jutta D. Connor, Managing Director, Pennsylvania Credi 
Union League, Harrisburg, Pa. 


i paleniahetigr of teachers entered classrooms in September 
—some to begin careers, others to resume their lifes 
work—but each with new resolutions and plans for the future, 

Planning futures is a continuous process for the teacher, but 
too often he is so engrossed in planning for the future of his 
students that he finds difficulty in planning adequately for him. 
self. For most teachers, future plans include continued study 
or travel, in order to keep abreast of the growing demands for 
more advanced knowledge in the field in which he is en. 
gaged. Such programs, to be successfully carried out, usually 
call for a plan of financing out of earnings. 
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Economic Security after Retirement joining 
Wise indeed is the teacher who looks beyond the classroom fconsum 
and plans for economic security after retirement. While the boys an 
consummation of such a plan may be in the future, its effects— Let © 
are immediate and continuous, for it is a well-known fact that fconsum 
the greatest barrier to <fficiency in any field is worry, and Cultura 
nothing contributes so greatly to worry as economic inse- 
curity. : Adju 
Teachers in Pennsylvania are particularly fortunate in hay.pfailed « 
ing available a plan which provides a measure of security upon f ¢otury 
retirement. But funds which become available only upon re. change’ 
tirement or separation from service do not adequately meet satisnec 
current needs of the worker who must depend solely upon hisf20W 
earnings. Unless the worker has established a definite budget sumer | 
which will provide for the larger expenditures to cover such 
items as hospital or medical care, education, travel, tuition, 
clothing, household requirements, etc., he often finds himselff Penn 


Consur 





in serious difficulty. And even with a budget, which must predon 
sometimes be based upon an inadequate income, the worker 2g sev 
may be forced to borrow to meet the pressing demands forff chance 
ready funds. deal a 

In an article recently published, Henry F. Pringle, a Pulitzer} known 
prize winner and a foremost reporter, who was appointed by compli 
Good Housekeeping magazine to make an investigation off be pas 
loan sharks, states: “In Sing Sing Prison today are twof traditic 


racketeers whose victims numbered over 300 employees in thef consun 
office of a large utility company.” Undoubtedly there are manyf first-ha 
times 300 members of the teaching profession in every State sss | 
in the Union who have been victimized by racketeers in thef with e: 
money-lending field. Hundreds of others have paid the ex stand | 
ceedingly high interest rates which the law permits legal Pen 


lending agencies to charge. I one of 
Credit on Reasonable Terms ae 

A sound financing program for any wage-earner must em of our 
body three features: (a) a workable budget, (b) a savings ling fr 


plan geared to meet his income and requirements, and (c) af furthe 
source of credit on reasonable terms. Credit unions are noWf from 


providing for thousands of teachers and other school emf plexity 
ployees, as well as workers in industries, stores, and otheth consi; 
groups, a plan which embodies these features. I satisfa 


The National Education Association has recently issued af faye 
bulletin entitled “How to Organize Teacher Credit Unions,” 3 es 
in which are set forth the purposes and functions of credit deter; 
unions with detailed instructions for their organization andP produ 
operation. Briefly stated, they are cooperative savings andh Thy, 
loan organizations, each operating to serve a specific group fF choic; 
Each credit union operates under charter, issued either by the > 
State Banking Department or the Federal Government, andy Level 
each serves a specific group, such as the school employees of onef De. 
city, county, or township, the employees in one factory, etc F of ex 
Savings are accumulated in the form of $5 shares, each membet F) food, 
setting his own savings plan. Thus, one worker may decide) fo, 
to save $1 each pay day, another $2, another $5 etc., all such 
payments being applied to the purchase of shares. The value > 


(Turn to page 88) 
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The Need for Consumer Education 


Eugene R. Guinter, Social Studies Teacher, Curtin Junior High School, Williamsport 
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{ F THE present-day frontiers, consumer eduction is un- 
doubtedly the most publicized. In any new movement, 
the issues are controversial, terminology is confusing, objec- 
ives are indefinite, and consumer education is no exception. 
Yet, in a rapidly growing number of communities and states, 
eachers, administrators, and curriculum specialists are develop- 
ing new and clear-cut programs of consumer education. These 
programs are designed to meet the needs and interests of 
young people, and to help them gain an understanding of 
the basic problems of consumption. Pennsylvania, too, is 
joining this movement because the educational leaders believe 
lassroomfconsumer education offers much that is vital both to the 
‘hile theboys and girls of the State, and to a balanced curriculum. 

's effectsf Let us review the conditions indicating the real need for 
fact thatfconsumer education in Pennsylvania: 

rry, and 
ic inse- 







Cultural Lag 


Adjustments in education, as in so many other things, 
in hay-pfailed during the great industrial changes of the preceding 
ity upong century to keep pace with technological and environmental 
ipon ref changes. Cultural lag resulted, and the pressure of the un- 
ly meet satisted educational needs of the new economic order is 





1pon hisf now resulting in the rapidly growing development of con- 

budget f sumer education. 

fer sud Consumption Then and Now 

tuition, 

himself{ Pennsylvania at one time was a State wherein farming was 

+h must} predominant. Under the simpler conditions of life prevail- 

worker ing several generations ago the average individual had a better 
nds for chance to learn about the problems with which he had to 
deal as a consumer. Why? First, there was less to be 

Pulitzer{ known! The problems involving consumption were not so 

nted by complicated. Second, much of what was known could easily 

tion off be passed on to the next generation through community 
ire two traditions. Third, it was possible to learn more of what the 

s in thef consumers needed to know from direct experience, from 

e many§ first-hand contacts, and from personal observations. The pro- 

-y State cesses of production and consumption were closely associated 

in the with each other and both taken together were easier to under- 

the ex-f stand than either one alone is today. 

s legal’ Pennsylvania today is primarily an industrial State, in fact 
sone of the greatest industrial states of the nation. The con- 
‘centration of population into great urban areas has profoundly 
‘affected consumers’ needs and activities. The specialization 

ust €MF of our workday tasks and the increase of leisure time result- 

savings® ing from the adoption of modern production techniques have 


1 (c) 0 further changed the nature of our basic consumption problems. 
r€ NOWF From all this has come a tremendous increase in the com- 


ol enn plexity of the problems with which we are all confronted as 
1 other consumers. An amazing variety of goods is available for the 

| satisfaction of human wants but few people who use them 
sued 2F have any idea of how these goods are made or where they 
nions, F come from, what they are made of, or how their values are 
credit determined. We no longer have an intimate knowledge of 
on and © production to throw light upon our problems of consumption. 
gs and Thus the consumer faces the difficult problem of making wise 


BTOUP-E choices from an amazing variety of goods. 
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it, andp) Level of Living 

of one & Despite the changes which have occurred, the basic items 
'Y> CE of expenditure remain nearly the same. Expenditures for 
rember food, shelter, and clothing accounted, in 1935-36, for roughly 
decid » four-fifths of the total living expenses of the lower and middle 
oo income groups of our population, and for the bulk of the 





current consumption expenditures of the upper income group. 
In spite of a rising level of living in the past years it is true 






that an increasing number of families have to live on very 
limited incomes. The average living expenses of the lower 
and middle income groups plus their average expenditures 
for gifts and personal taxes exceed their income by $92 and $19 
respectively. 

This fact takes on special significance when it is compared 
with Fortune’s survey made several years ago. The survey 
indicated that a level of living for health and decency would 
require an average income throughout the United States of 
about $2,250. Yet only a small proportion (13 per cent) of 
our people, according to Fortune, enjoy such a level of living, 
while the great mass (87 per cent) of our people exist on 
a lower income. 

Moreover, the Brookings Institution studies, entitled Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume, 
tell us that in the last decade vast potential demands for neces- 
sities exist in the unfilled wants of masses of people, both 
urban and rural, and that we have not reached the stage where 
it is possible to produce more than the American people as a 
whole would like or even need to consume. 


Of what concern to us is all this? We, as consumers, must 
see to it that steps be taken eventually to make our economic 
system provide an abundance of goods, and supply families 
with incomes adequate to buy these goods. In the meantime, 
education of the consumer may yield him unexpected assur- 
ances of a higher standard of living by enabling him to make 
a more intelligent choice and use of the goods and services 
that he uses in his daily life. 


Educational Inopportunity 


Closely related with the foregoing conditions is the fact 
that the majority of the school children in the United States 
do not receive the benefit of college training or further formal 
schooling beyond high school. To this fact Pennsylvania is 
no exception. What happens to this great group of children? 
For the most part this majority will find itself in the middle 
and low income group. We must aid these children to make 
the incomes they will receive go farther than they otherwise 
would. To school administrators and teachers this means 
we must ameliorate our curriculum which in the past has been 
largely vocational in nature—preparing children to earn a 
living. We must round out and balance our curriculum and 
teach children the natural complement of production—namely, 
intelligent consumption. And we must do this not ten years 
from now, or even five years from now,—but NOW! 


Economic Illiteracy 


Existing evidence shows that most of our people are grossly 
illiterate concerning economic life. This deficiency is a grave 
one because the common man is called on to make political 
decisions of widespread implications. How can a man vote 
intelligently on a problem economic in nature (which most 
of our problems now are) if he does not possess a practical 
understanding of economics? 


Consumer education is the ideal vehicle to lead the in- 
dividual from a consideration of his personal interests to the 
realization of the extent to which all members of society are 
dependent for their livelihoods upon the effective functioning 
of the economic system ‘as a whole. From consumer educa- 
tion he should get an understanding of his own relation to 
the general economic scheme of things, a recognition of the 
effectiveness of group action in dealing with certain types of 
consumers’ problems, and an appreciation of the extent to 
which the well-being of the whole community is dependent 
on the exercise of a certain amount of conscious control over 
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its economic affairs through well-conceived measures of public 
policy. 
Housing 


Urban housing is one of the most perplexing problems the 
country now has to face and it calls for the nation’s most 
serious consideration. A real property inventory of 64 cities 
made in 1934 by the Department of Commerce showed that 
more than one-sixth of 1,500,000 residential dwellings were 
sub-standard, about one-third were over 30 years old, a large 
proportion in a state of serious disrepair, and four-fifths of 
the dwelling units not fire-proof. Even at their most reason- 
able figures, rentals are so high that they exclude vast num- 
bers of urban families from housing facilities of minimum 
standard. Of Pennsylvania’s 10 millions, the great majority 
are city dwellers. Thus it is essential that our young people 
learn to rent, to buy or build an inexpensive, yet well-built, 
sanitary, adequate, and comfortable place in which to live. 


Distribution 


Is the distribution of goods and services too costly? Yes! 
But this answer must be qualified. A sizable part of the 
increase in the cost of production is attributed to the urban- 
ization of our population with its corresponding economic 
complications. Probably little can be done about this legiti- 
mate rise in distribution costs. However, distribution con- 
tinues to cost too much! Research findings show many fea- 
tures of the distribution process which reveal opportunities 
for savings: duplication of sales efforts, multiplicity of sales 
outlets, excessive services, multitudes of brands, and uneco- 
nomic advertising—all caused by competitive conditions; un- 
reasonable demands and misinformed buying on the part of 
the consumers; and, among distributors themselves, lack of a 
proper knowledge of costs, too great zeal for volume, poor 
management and planning, and unwise price policies. Re- 
search findings also show how newer distribution agencies, 
through economies of standardized and large-scale operation 
have proved the inefficiency of those which they have dis- 
placed; and how other distributors have improved methods 
and lowered costs through a better understanding of their 
problems. 

Thus, it becomes evident that there are three general reasons 
for the increased costs of distribution: First, the natural rise 
of costs due to changes in our economic organism; second, 
unwise demands of consuiners; third, the inefficiency of some 
distributive agencies. Consumer education can greatly aid in 
the reduction of distribution costs: First, by aiding the con- 
sumer to be a better informed and wiser buyer; second, by 
insisting that distributive agencies become more efficient. 


Pennsylvania Needs Consumer Education 


The Committee on Distribution of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, publishing their studies in the book entitled, Does 
Distribution Cost Too Much?, recommends the possibilities 
of improvement in distribution by attacking three general 
areas: First, consumer education; second, efficient performance 
of the present distributive system; third, legislative restrictions 
and regulations. In regard to consumer knowledge the com- 
mittee makes eight specific recommendations, one of which 
states, “The extension and further development of courses 
on consumer problems in educational institutions.” Relating 
to this point the following statement is then made: “We 
recommend the wide extension of courses in high schools 
and other educational institutions designed to promote better 
and more intelligent buying and to educate the consumer in 
the functions and problems of distribution.” 

It is likewise pertinent to point out that the National Edu- 
cation Association in reshaping the cardinal principles of 
education includes the education of the consumer as a major 
emphasis of the schools. 

The need for consumer education is obvious, just as ob- 
vious as it was to school administrators and teachers in all 
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important surveys that have been made. Their opinions 
were overwhelmingly in favor of balancing the curriculum} 
and making it more functional by introducing consumer 
education. 

Pennsylvania, the home of Benjamin Franklin, a leader jp} 
sound educational methods, should be in the vanguard of} 
this momentous educational cause. 








UNCOMMON SENSE 
By JOHN BLAKE 


Those Who Can Teach 
Distributed by The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 








“Whom do you consider the most valuable man on your 
faculty?” I asked a college president. 

“Don’t tell my trustees,” he said with a smile. “But | 
consider old Professor X the most valuable. Oh, I know you've 
never heard of him. He hasn’t appeared in print. He has 
never made any contributions to the science of geology—that 
is, no contributions you’d ever hear of. But he has made the 
biggest contribution of all: he has turned out geologists. He} 
has fired students with a desire to make the science their life 
work, 

“My trustees prefer the professors who glow in publicity. 
They like to think that the eminent Doctor Blank is con. 
nected with the college, bringing as he does scholastic promin- 
ence. They don’t know that ‘the eminent doctor’ shuns 
students as the plague. He wants to continue his research and} 
he doesn’t want young whippersnappers getting in the way. 
Doctor Blank turns his classes over to an assistant whenever 
he can and goes on acquiring fame. I don’t say he isn't} 





valuable. His name looks impressive in the catalog and in 
the newspapers. 

“But as a teacher, old X is worth fifty Blanks. Old X turns | 
out scientists.” 

* * * 

That is the situation every college president is faced with. 
For teaching and doing are different talents seldom found in 
the same man. 

Bernard Shaw’s assertion that “those who can do; those 
who can’t teach” is valuable in that it distinguishes the two 


things. But like the majority of people it fails to invest} 


teaching with the dignity and value teaching deserves. 

For the great teacher is as rare and estimable as the great 
scientist or the great artist. And he is not to be distinguished 
by achievement in some field so much as he is by his pupils. 


If he has inspired youngsters to seek knowledge he has done } 


his job. 


* * * 


It is a job which has seldom been awarded the estimation | 


due it. Perhaps men are more impressed with an eminent 


scientist than they are with an eminent teacher because the} 


man of material achievement is more easily recognized. The 
great teachers’ accomplishments are more intangible though 
none the less real. The great teacher imparts ideas rather than 
specific facts. He inspires more than he creates. He brings 
out others more than he brings himself out. 

And thus the sacrifice of the great teacher seldom gets its 
just reward. Frequently he is not appreciated until his loss 
is felt. Usually his lot is obscure except among a small number 
of grateful students. 

But for purposes of education—for purposes of real teach: 


ing, such men have the greatest value to the young. 


Reprinted by special permission of the author and the Harrisburg Patriot- 
ews. Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





How many never think who think they do—Jane Taylor 
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the celebration of Children’s Book Week. For one week 
ithe enjoyment of good books becomes the theme of English 
I teachers everywhere. And then after the week is over, we ask 
ourselves, “But what of the other thirty-five weeks of the school 
year? How, indeed, does our leisure-reading program func- 
tion the other fifty-one weeks of the year?” Remembering 
the Biblical injunction concerning the mote in the eye, we 
began with an investigation of the reading being done in our 
own junior high school. 

The personnel of the Laboratory School is not unlike that 
of many schools in Pennsylvania. Fifty-three per cent of 
the junior high school enrolment comes from the farms. Few 


i es year the week of November 10 has been set aside for 


) of the children come from wealthy homes or from homes in 
| which the parents are college graduates. According to stand- 


ardized tests the pupils are about average in mental equipment 
and in reading skills. 


How Many Books? 


Each vear new pupils in the junior high school are certain 
to ask two questions. The first one is: “How many books 
do we have to read this year?” Obviously the question indi- 
cates an unfortunate attitude toward reading. The setting of 
a required number of books that must be read reminds one of 
the old farmer in Robert Frost’s Mending Wall who said: 

Before I built a wall I’'d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out. 


Most pupils enjoy reading so much that such a requirement 
is superfluous. So the enormous world of books is theirs 
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to explore and enjoy. No list of required books is given to 
them, for who is to say what the one hundred best books are? 
Sometimes we from our adult point of view may think that 
they make some mistakes in their choice of books. Occasionally 
we may suggest a Jack London book to take the place of. a 
Burroughs or substitute an Alcott for one of the sillier of the 
girls’ books, but never would we with our superior air scorn 
a book which a pupil is enjoying. Most of us adults have read 
worse books than those done by Burroughs, Grey, and Alger. 
Certainly we much prefer Mark Twain, John Buchan, and 
Booth Tarkington; but the Tarzan, Wild West, and Good 
Little Boy stories have given us one sort of “touchstone” by 
which we can judge other and better stories. Our pupils, we 
believe, will do the same. 


Do We Write Reports? 


The second question which is sure to be asked is: “Are we 
going to have book reports?” And the answer always comes: 
“No, no, a thousand times no!” There are few teaching de- 
vices more abnormal than the old fashioned book report. A 
pupil is asked to arise, go to the front of the room, and report 
on his book. He, with knees clacking and tongue cleaving to 
the roof of his mouth in a delirium of classroom fright, pro- 
ceeds usually to tell the story of the book from beginning to 
end while the rest of the class sinks either into boredom or into 
an advanced case of the fidgets. Once finished he is pounced 
upon as by a multitude of furies for his grammatical errors 
and the way he stood and looked. Then the teacher records 
a grade in her little red book, and the present ordeal is over. 
But on what has the pupil been graded—on his soul-satisfying 
enjoyment of a book or on his ability or inability to make a 
speech ? 


Do We Give Tests? 
Another pernicious custom which should probably be men- 
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Enthusiasm for Leisure Reading 


Matilda Bailey, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


tioned in this connection is that of testing pupils on books read- 
The purpose of leisure reading is admittedly to add to a boy’s 
or girl’s storehouse of pleasurable experiences. We wonder 
whether testing advances this purpose. Do we as adults ever 
take one of our associates aside and say, “I have finished read- 
ing ‘Gone With the Wind’ now. Will you please ask me a 
few questions to test my comprehension of it?” We scoff at 
such an idea, but it is difficult to understand why leisure 
reading for children and adults should differ so widely. 

Quite often pupils are given a set form to fill in. The teacher 
either composes the outline herself or buys it from a pub- 
lishing company. The published outlines vary in length (one 
extends to fourteen weary pages) and ask a diversity of ques- 
tions. Too many ask the pupils irrelevant questions about the 
author, such as where and when he was born, when he died, 
who his parents were, and where he went to school—as though 
such facts help us with the great majority of books. A few 
of the outlines ask for the moral of the book, and the diligent 
pupil fills in the space even if he has to make up a moral. 
Most of us quite probably would avoid leisure reading as 
though it were the seven plagues of Egypt if we knew that 
we were to be faced later by the necessity of making a speech 
(memorized from beginning to end), of taking a test, or of 
filling in a fourteen-page outline. No doubt in this, too, the 
“child is father to the man.” 

Pupils in our Laboratory School are given complete free- 
dom in their leisure reading. There is a time on each one’s 
schedule when he is free to go to the library. English class is 
not a place for checking but rather for the pooling of in- 
terests, and no English teacher is a Hawkshaw, the detective. 


We Insist on a Record 

About the only point on which we strenuously insist is that 
each pupil keep a record of his reading. The cumulative 
record of all the pupils in a class can be kept either in a loose- 
leaf notebook or on three by five cards. The pupils are free 
to look at these at any time, and in this way they often dis- 
cover the name of a book which they decide to read next. 
They are encouraged to record the name and the author of 
every book that they read whether it be an Alger or a Shakes- 
peare. Thus the complete story of their tastes, interests, and 
capacities is ours to make use of as wisely as we know how. 

We may well ask ourselves, “Does freedom bring license? 
Will children take advantage of so much freedom and thus. 
betray our trust in them? What sort of books will they read? 
Will they read as many books as they would under a close 
check?” In order to answer these questions, the following. 
study was made of the leisure reading done in the Slippery 
Rock Junior High School during the last school year. 


Table One 
Number of Books Read 








7th 8th 


gth oth 
(Academic) (Vocational) 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 














Total No. of Books Read 418 459 254 504 267 227 471 263 
No. of Different Books 

ROM hc ocg.casaree 208 187 159 230 169 156 226 147 
Average No. of Books 

Read setecce: dO -38-. r a6e cle. 161-184 oe 





(Turn to page 88) 
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Our Workshop for the 
Non-Academic Pupil* 


Joun H. Tyson, Principal Upper Darby Senior High School 


a most important development in secondary education 
during the past decade has been the widespread recogni- 
tion on the part of schoolmen of a need for curriculum re- 
vision, particularly for the so-called non-college or non-aca- 
demic student. When the high school principals of Penn- 
sylvania adopted this problem for concerted study three years 
ago, they met the greatest response that they had ever en- 
countered from school people generally. Since that time 
several hundred secondary school principals and teachers have 
been organized into working committees with the purpose 
of developing new units in all subject-matter fields, experi- 
menting with them, evaluating them, and passing them 
on to others for their use. 


To promote further the development of new curriculum 
materials and methods for these non-academic students the 
programs of state and local principals’ associations have, dur- 
ing the past two years, devoted considerable attention to this 
problem. 


In 1938 the Philadelphia Suburban Principals urged upon 
the University of Pennsylvania the establishment of an Educa- 
tional Service Bureau whose chief purpose was to provide or 
find assistance for teachers with their problems in the field. 
This recommendation was adopted in 1939. This action of 
the University of Pennsylvania was followed by similar action 
at the University of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania State College. 


In February, 1940, the General Education Board through 
the National Committee on Workshops, provided some finan- 
cial assistance in setting up a national workshop for the non- 
academic pupil. In a conference attended by representatives 
from the State Principals’ Association, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the National Committee on Workshops, 
and the three Service Bureaus at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and Pennsylvania State College, it was decided to locate this 
workshop for 1940 at Pennsylvania State College. Subse- 
quently, Mary Jane Wyland of State College was appointed 
director of the workshop and asked to work out details, in- 
cluding a staff of faculty consultants. 


The workshop opened on July 1 with 115 students from a 
dozen or more states. Most of them came, however, from 
Pennsylvania. Each had been asked in his application to indi- 
cate his particular problem. As work began, the teachers 
found themselves in the most interesting educational experi- 
ence that they had ever encountered. 


There exist many differences of opinion as to what should 
be done about these so-called non-academic students. One con- 
clusion, however, is certain. The present academic program, 
which was established for academic purposes a century ago, 
is not adapted to all of the children of all of the people. Some 
rather radical changes must be made—and made promptly— 
both in content and method, if we wish to avoid further 
Federal participation in special types of education. The work- 
shop at State College during the past summer has given us a 
splendid start for curriculum development affecting directly 
in many schools, more than fifty per cent of the total enrol- 
ment. Subsequently it will also affect the present academic 
program, giving to it a more practical and realistic life tinge. 








Whatsoever things are true; whatsoever things are honest; 
whatsoever things are just; whatsoever things are pure; what- 
soever things are lovely; whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things—Philippians 4:8 


* These two articles on the Workshop are reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women. 
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A Workshop Works* 


Ratpu M. Anpersen, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Upper Darby Senior High School 






oes workshop held at Pennsylvania State College this : 


summer is headline news. 
learning takes place best when there is a felt need on the par 
of the pupil leading to a cooperative effort involving both 
teacher and pupil. To lift this theory out of the college text 
and hardened lecture hall, to give it life, and to be personally a 
living part of its application was a revolutionary experience 
for most “workshoppers”. 

One hundred and fifteen of us came from rural and urban 
senior and junior high schools in fourteen different states 
ranging from California to Massachusetts—each one with a 
vital objective and above all with a place, time, and materials 


at his disposal. One bond held us together, for our common} 


concern was what to do with the non-college pupil. Our con. 
cern was not an idle interest but the result of experimentation 
in adjusting our local school programs to meet the needs of the 
non-college pupil more satisfactorily. 
perience coupled with a common interest and ample facilities 
for creative work made the workshop a worth-while educa- 
tional adventure. Both administrators and classroom teachers 
worked side by side in laboratory fashion and felt confident 
that they were attaining helpful results. 


Similar fields of interest divided our number into general f 


work groups. The first step taken by most of these groups was 


to redefine the term “non-college pupil” and restudy his needs. f 


Toward this end much intensive reading was accomplished 


and many interviews held with youth—graduates, under-f 
graduates, and “drop-outs”. The second step was to draw up} 


educational implications growing out of step one. Visiting 
consultants and speakers gave us much helpful data and 
philosophy. A few names such as Kenneth Heaton, V. T. 


Thayer, F. E. Spaulding, Howard Bell, and H. H. Giles will 


indicate the type of help that was placed at our disposal, not 
just for a few minutes but usually for several days. 


Many suggestions, plans, and source-units which will be put 
into effect in the local schools this year had their origin in these F 
Detailed mimeographed reports made by — 
the general groups will prove helpful to those who are facing F 


small committees. 


the problem of providing a satisfactory school situation for the 
non-college pupil. 





Schuylkill Haven Host to 
School Press Group 


EARLY 300 enthusiastic representatives of twenty-four 
school publications from five counties met at Schuylkill 


Haven High School on Wednesday, September 25, for the § 
annual fall meeting of the Inter-County School Press Associa- F 
tion, a regional group of Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 


tion. 

William E. Haskell, assistant to the president of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was the speaker at the general session 
of the conference, held in the new auditorium of Schuylkill 
Haven High. Mr. Haskell’s Topic was “Free Press and Cen- 
sorship”. 

Following the general meeting, the delegates divided into 
groups to discuss various phases of school publication work. 
Nine sectional meetings were arranged by Nellie M. Reinhart, 
adviser of the Haven Fax, host newspaper. 

Supper was served to most of the delegates in the high school 
gym. A band concert in the auditorium and a dance in the 
gym completed the day’s program. 

Officers elected to head the organization for the coming 
year were: Charles H. Hoppes, Packerton, president; Ralph 
C. Brown, Catasauqua, vice-president; Helen M. Johnson, 
Mauch Chunk, secretary; and Lawrence B. Richards, Lehigh- 
ton, treasurer. 
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The University of Pennsylvania- Two 


Hundred Years-A Look Ahead 


Theodore L. Reller, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


| MHE Bicentennial Celebration Week of the University of 
Pennsylvania opened on the morning of September 16 


Hall. Meetings were held from September 16 to 21 with a 
program as distinguished and significant as the occasion it 
The program included a 
large number of conferences (lectures and symposia) in the 
Fine Arts, Humanities, Medical Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Religion, and Social Sciences. A group of distinguished 
European and American scholars and leaders in their respec- 
tive fields participated through lectures and papers. Some 
of the European participants who had planned to be present 
were unable to leave their home countries because of existing 
conditions. A number of them, however, prepared and sent 
addresses which were read at the meetings. The program also 


included two Convocations of the University Council for 
general 


the conferring of degrees, and many meetings by celebrating 


, alumni groups. 


The conferences were attended by the representatives of five 
hundred institutions of higher learning and learned societies, 
including the presidents of many of them, and by three thou- 


- sand alumni who had previously enrolled as members of 


the Bicentennial Conference. The registrants during the Bi- 


; centennial Week totaled over nine thousand, the majority of 


whom were alumni or former students at the University. This 
was the largest home coming group in the history of the 
University. 


Bicentennial Fund Presented 


The Bicentennial Week marked the climax of the campaign 
for the Bicentennial Fund. On Friday morning exercises were 
held in the Dormitory Quadrangle which had been trans- 
formed into a large theatre. At these exercises addresses were 
made by a number of Pennsylvania’s most distinguished grad- 


F uates including Dr. Gates, former Senator George Wharton 


Pepper, and Thomas I. Parkinson, and the presentation of the 
Fund of $5,035,000 was 
made to the University. 
These funds should insure 
the fuller attainment of 
more of the principles 


this paper, which Provost 
McClelland stated should 
guide the University in the 
years ahead. 

Of particular interest to 
educators was a challeng- 
ing symposium held on 
“The Ideals of Education 
in a Democracy.” Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools of 
Philadelphia, served as 
chairman of this program. 
Newton Edwards of the 
University of Chicago 
traced the evolution of 
American educational 
ideals. Mark A. May, 


professor of educational 





psychology and director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, presented materials indicating the extent to which 
the ideals of education in our democracy were not being at- 
tained. William G. Carr, director of research, National Edu- 
cation Association, and secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, struck a rather hopeful note in offering a pro- 
gram which, though extremely difficult of attainment, prom- 
ises to lead to the fuller attainment of American educational 
ideals. 


President Roosevelt Honored 


The Convocation of the University Council on Friday after- 
noon, which was held in Convention Hall, was marked by 
an address by and the conferring of an honorary degree upon 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who served as Honorary 
Chairman of the United States University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Commission. Other addresses were delivered 
by Sir Lyman P. Duff, Chief Justice of Canada, by President 
Gates, and by Justice Owen J. Roberts. 

The Convocation of the University Council on Saturday 
morning in Convention Hall was the final event of the Bicen- 
tennial Week and was one of the most impressive of the 
entire celebration. It included the reception of the officiak 
delegates from nearly five hundred colleges, universities, and 
learned societies who were in attendance and the conferring 
of honorary degrees upon twenty-one men outstanding in 
various fields. Among these were former President Herbert 
C. Hoover, (who delivered an address on Wednesday even- 
ing); Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States; 
President Bryan, College of William and Mary; President 
Conant, Harvard University; President Seymour, Yale Uni- 
versity; Herbert S. Jennings, emeritus professor of zoology, 
Johns Hopkins University; Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
applied Christianity, Union Theological Seminary; Sir William 
Henry Beveridge, The Master, University College, University 
of Oxford, and William E. Rappard, Director of the Post- 
graduate school for international studies, Geneva. 

At the final Convocation 
addresses were delivered by 
Governor Arthur H. James, 
President Gates, and 
George William McClel- 
land, Provost of the Uni- 
versity. A high point of 
this program, and indeed 
of the whole celebration, 
was the address of Provost 
McClelland. After briefly 
tracing the development of 
the University, he offered 
“some guiding principles 
which may help us to ad- 
vance higher education.” 
A few excerpts revealing 
these principles briefly 
follow: 


Provost McClelland Points 
the Way 
“Yet we shall do well to 


carry away something of 
the energy, the concern for 














the underprivileged, and the zeal for the spiritual welfare 
that were so characteristic of the activities of George White- 
field, and respect him for his enviable gifts as a raiser of 
money for projects close to his heart. And the strongest 
individual influence from the past is undoubtedly that of 
Franklin, who, as Dr. Cheyney points out, has become 
the University’s ‘secular patron saint.’ In the accomplish- 
ments of recent years, at least, the trend has been con- 
sistent with Franklin’s proposals for an education that would 
prepare youth realistically for life in the world about them, 
for civic success and usefulness to the community. We who 
know Scotland associate with it the realistic attitude, for Scot- 
land is a ‘hard mither to her sons’ and they must learn resolute- 
ly to face hard facts, but in this case it was the American 
Franklin more than the Scotch traditionalist Smith who 
prophetically shaped the University of Pennsylvania of today. 


* * * 


























































“Our universities of the future will, I think, recognize 
clearly that the American scheme of education is unique in 
the world and that imperfect as we may acknowledge it to 
be, it has been evolved out of the democracy in which we 
have taken such pride and to preserve which we shall be will- 
ing to make whatever sacrifices may be needed. If this demo- 
cracy is a genuine ideal, it is clear that the success of our 
government depends upon an increasingly enlightened citi- 
zenry, well-informed in what history has to teach us, alert 
to the significance of the issues that confront society, and 
able to think beyond prejudices. Although we must agree 
with Sir Thomas More in his vision of Utopia that the type 
and the extent of education must depend upon the interest 
and the aptitudes of the individual, we must agree also that 
no spirit of snobbishness based upon class distinctions of any 
kind shall prevent our giving every educational opportunity 
to those who can use it to greatest advantage. We must have 
more and larger scholarships for both undergraduate and pro- 
fessional school students, who need assistance if they are not 
to be deprived of the education that may produce rich returns 
to society. 

* * * 

“If the endowed university is to survive we shall have to 
keep the educational system closely in tune with the needs of 
society .. . 

“We shall continue, I am sure, to hold up the ideal of cul- 
ture, as a means of gladdening the heart and enriching the 
mind .. .. 

“We shall have to try to close the gap between our educa- 
tional thinking and our practice . 

“We shall need to go still further in vitalizing our teach- 
ing. Our students of today have no thought that they are 
being educated in a vacuum. Whatever the curriculum they 
follow they want it to have real significance and, sometimes 
to our embarrassment, they are constantly evaluating, critically 
if not with expert wisdom . . . Science and invention have 
brought us helpful aids—films, radio, and recordings among 
them—and the art of teaching has been studied as never be- 
fore. But we shall achieve vital education only through the 
influence of broad, alert, well-informed, and skillful teachers 
who may be assisted but cannot be created by professional 
courses in our Schools of Education. 

“To get these teachers we shall first of all have to be 
courageous enough to eliminate when they are young any 
who may be merely perfunctory and content to follow routine 


from year to year . ' 
* %* * 


“The University of Pennsylvania will continue to be a 
broadly democratic institution, reaching forward as in the 
past through the pushing out of one branch after another 
to prepare men and women for the needs of a changing 
world. We see it emphasizing culture and the possibilities 
of betterment in the world of men while it fits students to 
meet conditions as they exist, not in Utopia, but in this civili- 
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zation of ours. We shall hope to preserve the tolerance that 
we have inherited from the Quaker community of our origins, 
We shall endeavor also to keep Pennsylvania a place where 
students are free of a stamp, and where they will find incentive 
for self-development. We shall urge them to formulate q 
philosophy by which to live effectively and to recognize the 
spiritual values that give life its higher and deeper significance, 
In such ways we hope to keep faith with the past and with 
generations to come. To do so, however, we shall need an 
abundance of the realism and wisdom of Benjamin Franklin, 
the enthusiasm and devotion of Whitefield, and the firmness 
of conviction and the energy of William Smith.” 

These indeed were highly fitting concluding thoughts for 
the Celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of an in. 
stitution proud of “Whitefield, the clergyman, Smith, the 
scholar, and Franklin, the man of affairs.” 





Honorary Degrees 


A MONG the honorary degrees awarded in June by Penn. 
sylvania institutions and to Pennsylvanians were the 
following: 
John Brown University, Silvam Springs, Ark.: 
Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary, American Vocational 
Assn., formerly Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, Penn- 


MUN NNEA cis sv ever aies oratevoveraretvscere ses oe GA WR Re Rieacet D. Voc. Ed. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
George Morris Smith, pres., Susquehanna University ...... LL. BD: 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Frank Aydelotte, former pres., Swarthmore College ...... LL. BD 
Marion D. Patterson, Justice of State Supreme Court ........ LL. DB, 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Thomas G. Hawkes, member of college board of trustees ....LL. D. 
William Lyon Phelps, professor emeritus, Yale Univer- 
MEI aco fase a se atres mih 5y cre erate ee ets ate Sone eo D. Civil Law 
Doctor G. Harlan Wells, head, department of medicine ...... LE. & 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Thomas S. Gates, pres., University of Pennsylvania .......... LE. 
Robert P. Hooper, pres., board of trustees ................ LL. By 
William Lyon Phelps, professor emeritus, Yale Univer- 
MII casas teeth fab tas ay oHS Aso LES TOC aN ep sl IS SS D. Civil Law 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 
Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow, acting pres., Smith College ..LL. D. 
Cael SOTO RE, AUEHOR 655556 3. xe Aisa Hw ola yn D. Letters 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.: 
Hiram H. Keller, president judge of Bucks Co. Courts, 


PCS SMUINY os aloe ahs vse cece usurre ea canst stone euler od LL.D; 
J. Conrad Seegers, dean of men, Temple University, Phila- 

CONS a i ra aera aust etal au oat arenes ay aes lore ah . .D. Letters 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author and lecturer ........ D. Letters 
C. ‘C. "Williams, ‘pres:, Lebigh University ...... 6.0006 02003 D: Sa 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.: 
Isaac D. App, supt., Dauphin County schools ............ D. Ped. 
W. Ralph Wagenseller, comptroller, Drexel Institute of 
PECRIIUOIN. 5 55525 postr tiers 6 shee Hal etel ee Nia Heke ae Mion TON D. Com. Sc. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Judge Albert B. Maris, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals ...... LL.B 
Elizabeth F. Miller, late supervisor of nurses (post- 
BEEEISUOROU SD c's Jor nss acdsee ware atote Sivas oie ae-aE D. Humane Letters 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
William: IN. ‘Bates<of the facwly ..6c.c.00 0 sces scccede cess D. Letters 
Aitthor C. Howland of ‘the faculty «.....6.0ceeccesesceis D. Letters 
Asthur TL. James, Goveriot 06 Pa. ..6 ics cccciceccdaonsaed LL. Bi 
Cann elsey Gl he LACM ooo oes os alba cic ecsinreeiaceat D. Letters 
James P. Lichtenberger of the faculty .................- D. Letters 
Clarence E. McClung of the faculty .......0.60..scceec eos D. Sc. 
George Hi. Meeker of the faculty... ....4..6 cc cscecevssen D. Sc. 
John A. Schaeffer, pres., Franklin and Marshall College ....LL. D. 
Albert\Schinz:of the faculty’... <5. 60:5 6% ele cesciese esas D. Letters 
Alexander J. Stoddard, supt., Philadelphia Schools ...... D. Letters 
PORES MT ROBE 520). enue eae ap pacer ORS hie D. Letters 





If we would safeguard our schools we must protect them, 
on one side, from those whose enthusiasm would lead to 
the restriction of academic freedom and, on the other, from 
any persons within the schools who would pervert academic 
freedom into license to propagandize. 

We must teach the people not what they should or should 
not believe but how to think and reason intelligently for 
themselves—Frank Murphy, Associate Justice of Supreme 
Court. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


From the President 


HEN this message is read by my fellow members, the 
W 1940 baseball championship contest will have become 
a thing of the past and new interests will be claiming our 
attention. But, for me, that contest will live long in my 
memory because something took place there that was whole- 
some and refreshing and beautiful. 

Besides fine ball playing, we saw an exhibition of super- 
strength in some of the players because they were playing 
the game “for Bill.” The pennant was won by “Bill’s” play- 
ers because his unselfish loyalty towards them created the 
strong incentive that gave them the power to win. 

With the memory of these games and the way they were 
played there is another memory. Several years ago, as | 
was driving along the highway, I passed a village church 
and on the bulletin board in front of the church was the 
topic for the next sermon. The topic was, “If the Good Were 
only Better!” 

I’ve pondered often about that topic and wondered what 
the preacher had to say about it. 

But now I am beginning to see what it means. “Bill” is a 
good baseball manager, but he possesses that something that 
is “better,” and it is that extra something that makes him a 
team builder and a winner of games. His players were good 
players, but they too had an extra something that made them 
“better.” They had an incentive that made them victors. 

In our membership there are many, many good workers 
or “players.” Can we not become better workers as the weeks 
carry us nearer to the completion of our plans for this year? 
Is our interest in our profession and in our fellow-worker 
strong enough to make us “better” than good? 

Is our program vital enough to give us the needed supe: 
strength to put it across? 

If the good were only better, our legislative program could 
become a reality—Laura M. Braun 


100% ers Roll In! 


UE to October 14, the following local branches reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1940-41 and sent their dues and 
their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to PSEA 
Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the NEA. 





No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
Adams County 232 $58.00 
Ambridge ............. 144 26.50 
ae ER raae 39 7.50 
“Berks County .......... Mee) Aigeet 
Charleroi ... 104 
Corry ..... 54 
| RE oer ree 98 2.00 
[ES CUT: SA ae ae Se 50 ee 
Forest County 53 2.50 
| oor 77 36.00 
ee eer ere 76 38.00 
SN eo La Peace Cea ee el 82 4.50 
Lawrence County eee vt ets city 315 ete 
Lebanon County ............ 328 100.00 
cee. he 88 44.00 
*Mahanoy ee Lions 62 31.00 
SG eee rare 62 30.50 
Minersville 52 10.00 
oe, 185 2.00 
Mount Carmel ................ go 45.00 
oe Township PP aaree ae: 69 34.50 
New Brighton ............. 67 2.50 
Wdumiits |... -..--.--.cs0-0 20s. 68 34.00 
re 68 18.00 
OR errr reece trae 165 85.00 


TR fs esscs Ze ee Oe ee 
TR iis eh A IR 3 17.00 
IR oa eels anne t eta 73 36.50 
University School, nnn Sonat 12 4.00 
Warren County .......... 0+... 226 113.00 
West Pittston ... 65 
PN okie ihe f2's 4 ew eae 74 6.00 





Association Activities 


Executive Council 
October 5, 1940—No. VIII 


URSUANT to the call of the President, Laura M. Braun, 

Pittsburgh, the 1940 Executive Council of the PSEA met 
at Headquarters with all members present or accounted for. 
The Council transacted the following business: 

I. Approved the minutes of the meeting of September 7, 
1940. 

II. Received a report from the President of her activities 
during the present month, including appearances and partici- 
pation in the meeting of the Franklin County Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Scotland, the conference on professional organiza- 
tions at State Teachers College, Indiana, and the State con- 
vention of the WCTU in Pittsburgh. 

III. Accepted a report from the Executive Secretary on 
finances, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, committees, tenure 
and interpretations, field service, and the State Convention. 

In considering these reports the Executive Council gave 
particular attention to the work of the Committee on Legis- 
lation as represented by the minutes of its meeting on October 
I. 

IV. Approved a request of Chairman Nancarrow of the 
Committee on Nominations and Elections to hold a meeting 
of the committee on November 8, to which would be invited 
George H. Hallett, Jr., Associate Secretary, National Mu- 
nicipal League, who conducts the PSEA elections; William 
D. McCoy, Pittsburgh; and the Executive Secretary for a 
discussion on the preferential ballot and its use in the forth- 
coming convention. 

V. Received reports from subcommittees of the Execu- 
tive Council as follows: 

1. Constitutional Revision—Chairman Jones presented a 
detailed report on modifications of the constitution which as 
endorsed for printing appears on pages 81-84 of this issue 
of the JourNAL. 

2. Local Branches—Chairman Boehm presented the re- 
port of his subcommittee which considered the PSEA pro- 
gram in institutions of higher education. The Executive 
Council also gave approval to a motion made following a 
recommendation by Chairman Boehm that a committee on 
Local Branches and Affiliated Organizations shall be author- 
ized by the Executive Council. The members shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Association for two-year terms 
in such a manner that at least one member appointed each 
year shall be a member of the Executive Council during that 
year. 

The terms of the members beginning December 1, 1940, 
shall be as follows: 

2 terms expiring December 1, 1942 
3 terms expiring December 1, 1943 

The President of the Association shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee. 

All reports and recommendations of this committee shall 
first be submitted to the Executive Council for approval 
before being put into action. 

The scope of the work of this committee shall include in 
general the organization and activities of local branches, con- 
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vention districts, affiliated organizations, membership, -and 
the professionalization program of Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions. 

3- Problems of Business Educators—Chairman Hoover re- 
ported that the recommendations of this committee were in- 
corporated in the report of the committee on constitutional 
revision and dealt particularly with departments, sections, and 
round tables. 

4. Retirement Problems—Chairman Clauss reported that 
it was the opinion of the Committee that since at this time 
very few districts are compelling earlier retirement, and it 
is the opinion of the retirement fund authorities that it is 
impossible to determine what the possible effects will be 
(because before tenure was enacted, Boards of Education 
always had such power but did not arbitrarily use it) we, 
therefore, should await further information. The committee 
was asked to continue its work. 

VI. The Wagner Act 

The Executive Secretary reported that there had been in- 
troduced in Federal Congress S. 4269, by Senator Wagner 
of New York State, which had as one of its features the ex- 
tension of social security benefits to state and municipal em- 
ployees including school teachers. He stated, also, that NEA 
Headquarters was following carefully the development with 
reference to this legislation and that members of the Execu- 
tive Council would be kept informed of any developments. 

VII. Teachers and Conscription 

The Executive Secretary stated that the communication 
from Clarence E. Ackley of the Department of Public In- 
struction indicated that an official statement would shortly 
be made by the Superintendent of Public Instruction concern- 
ing an interpretation of Sections 5101, 5102, and 5103 of the 
School Code. 

VIII. November g was fixed as the date of the next meet- 
ing. 

IX. The Executive Council adjourned at 4:55 p. m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Committee on Legislation 


MEETING of the Committee on Legislation was held 
at PSEA Headquarters on October 1, 1940. Arthur W. 
Ferguson, chairman, presided and all members were present 
or accounted for. The following business was transacted: 
1. The chairman and the secretary of the committee were 
directed to prepare the report to the House of Delegates for 
consideration at a subsequent meeting. 

2. Tentative reports from subcommittees were received as 
follows: 

a. Salaries in fourth-class districts—Chairman Byers pre- 
sented a verbal report with reference to the need for in- 
creased salaries for fourth-class district teachers. Following 
discussion the committee approved for re-introduction into 
the 1941 session H. B. g06 by Mr. Wagner which has as one 
of its provisions a salary schedule for teachers in fourth-class 
districts, the same as that for third-class districts. 

b. Tenure Legislation—Chairman Casillo presented a state- 
ment of policy in which he recommended the policy hereto- 
fore pursued that the teachers of this Commonwealth are 
not to concede to any amendments to the Tenure Act of 
1937 proposed directly or by’ representatives of opponents to 
the Act. 

The report also recommended opposition to any amend- 
ments which might unwittingly or otherwise impair the 
original provisions of the Act. 

Other recommendations included the extension of tenure 
legislation to instructional employees in State Teachers Col- 
leges, additional State support to all school districts, and 
consideration of legislation necessary to permit the dismissal 
of teachers showing marked Un-American tendencies. The 
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committee was requested, also, to give consideration to legis. 
lation that would provide overlapping terms of Boards of 
Trustees of State Teachers Colleges, and for tenure for State 
Teachers College presidents. 

c. Equal Opportunity—Chairman Griffith reported that 
no proposals for legislation had reached his committee. 

d. Distressed School Districts—Chairman Christman pre. 
sented a detailed report showing the distress prevalent in a 
number of districts in Schuylkill County due to a shrinkage 
of local taxable assets. The conclusion of the committee was 
that the only lasting remedy for this financial distress ap. 
peared to be in greater State aid through some such plan as 
recommended by the Costs Survey legislation, H. B. go6 by 
Mr. Wagner. 

e. Costs Survey Legislation—Chairman King presented a 
statement on legislation growing out of the Costs Survey. He 
was directed by the committee to include in his final report a 
statement on taxation and revenue. 

The reports of these subcommittees were accepted as tenta- 
tive reports. 

3. Preparation of Bills 

A motion was adopted that the committee give the matter 
of preparation of bills for the forthcoming session full con- 
sideration in due time. 

4. Local Legislative Committees 

Raymond C. Webster, assistant executive secretary, field 
service, spoke of his conferences with Local Branch Presidents 
and interested members of the Association with particular 
reference to the formation of Local Legislative Committees. 
The committee gave its approval to the continued develop- 
ment of these groups. 

5. The committee adjourned at 5:00 p. m. out of respect 
to the memory of J. C. Werner, assistant superintendent of 
Allegheny County, whose sudden death on September 30 
prevented his attendance at the meeting of the committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RaymMonp C. Wesster, Acting Secretary 


























































































































Committee on State Board Examinations 


HE Committee on State Board Examinations met at the 

call of the chairman, Milton O. Pearce, at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Saturday, October 5, with all members present or 
accounted for. 

Before considering the final report, Chairman Pearce asked 7 
for any additional pertinent information which committee | 
members might have secured since the last meeting. Mr. 
Murphy reported a conversation with Carl Ziegler of Lafayette 
College, in which Doctor Ziegler favored State Board Exam- 
inations. 

Mr. Moser reported that seventeen additional replies had 
been received to the questionnaire which did not, however, 
alter the trend of the summary conclusions previously re- 
ported. 

Previous to the meeting the chairman had prepared a re- 
port summarizing the committee’s findings and submitted 
the report to the members for study previous to the meeting. 
After thorough discussion the committee adopted the fol- 
lowing motion by Doctor Ross, seconded by Mr. Murphy: 

That the chairman be authorized to report 

First, a general statement of the findings of the committee 
appointed to study the question of State Board Examinations 
for Pennsylvania teachers. 

Second, that there is no general sentiment for State Board 
Examinations at this time. 

Third, that in view of the recent experiments in National 
examinations for teachers, a study of this question be con- 
tinued another year by the research director of the PSEA. 

The committee adjourned at 11:20 a. m. 







































Respectfully submitted, 
Heten E. Witson, Secretary 
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to legis. 
ards of 
or State . opening of the Pennsylvania Turnpike or Dream 

Highway for public use at 12:01 a. m., October 1, pro- 
ed that vides a history lesson of real interest for Pennsylvania students. 
ce. The Turnpike was projected primarily to break down the 


Pennsylvania Paves the Way! 








an pre. fF barriers formed by the Allegheny Mountains, and to facilitate 
nt ina free, rapid movement of transportation between centers of 
tinkage fF population. This tunnel super-highway stretches 160 miles 
tee was § through the Appalachian Mountains linking Harrisburg, the 
ress ap. State Capital, with the great Pittsburgh industrial area. The 
plan as F route of the Turnpike westward leaves U. S. Route 11 at 

906 by — Middlesex, Cumberland County, and extends to Irwin, ap- 
proximately 11 miles east of metropolitan Pittsburgh. The 

ented a fF route serves a considerable area not previously reached by 

ey. He § through highways, and which heretofore lacked direct and 
€port a F economical transportation facilities to industrial centers in the 
east and west. 

s tenta- The Roadway is a modern four-lane concrete highway with 
east-west traffic separated by a 10-foot center parkway. At no 
place does the grade exceed 3%. There are seven tunnels on 

matter & the route. Six of these were partially bored by the old South 

Il con- fF Penn Railroad more than 50 years ago. One is entirely new. 
Access to the Turnpike is provided at the east and west 
termini and at nine intermediate points. 

» field The schedule of rates for the use of the highway is $1.50 

sidents fF for passenger automobiles per through trip, regardless of the 

ticular BF number of occupants, or $2.25 round trip with return trip 
uttees. privilege extending for thirty days. The rate for trucks 

-velop- ranges from $3 for lighter-type trucks to $10 for the heaviest 
trucks using the highways. Rated gross weight and type of 

respect vehicle form the basis for these rate determinations. Busses 

ent of will pay on the basis of seating capacity. For trips of less 
nell than the entire distance, vehicles will pay fares on an approxi- 
ee mate pro rata basis. 
Collection of fares is necessary to retire $40,800,000 worth 
tary of bonds sold to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which amount together with an outright grant of $29,250,000 
ions by Public Works Administration, provided the funds for con- 
~~ Inside View of Completed Allegheny Mountain Tunnel. 
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View of Super-Highway Through Pennsylvania’s Scenic 
Mountains. 
struction of the Turnpike. Through the tolls to be charged 
the highway will in time pay for itself, and become the prop- 
erty of the State. 

In materials alone, it is estimated the project required 
770,000 tons of sand, 1,200,000 tons of stone, 50,000 tons of 
steel, and 392,000 tons of cement. The project should ac- 
count for 51,345 man years of direct and indirect employment. 
Military Significance 

The super-highway would be a major transportation artery 
in time of war. Men, munitions, and the other materials of 
warfare could be moved across the State with the speed and 
efficiency that are so necessary in times of national stress. 
It should serve as a forerunner for other super-highways that 
may ultimately span the entire country, all of which will be 
indispensable in times of emergency. 

Economic Aspect 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike will serve as an effective stimu- 
lus and service to trade and commerce by meeting all modern 
transportation demands. To the State and to the Nation 
at large—to the trucking industry and to the millions of 
motorists who use the highways daily—the resultant benefits 
will be incalculable. Tourists from far and near will use the 
Turnpike to see the magnificent mountain views. 

Important Dates in Turnpike History 

The Turnpike was authorized by the General Assembly 
on May 21, 1937, and the members of the Commission were 
appointed by Governor George H. Earle on June 4, 1937. In 
October of 1938 the PWA and RFC agreed jointly to finance 
the project, and on October 27 ground was broken and con- 
struction begun. The last yard of concrete pavement was 
placed on August 20, 1940, and the Turnpike was previewed 
and inspected by Government and State officials on August 
26. The official opening of the highway to the public was 
October 1, 1940. 

History tells us that civilization and progress always ad- 
vanced with the development and extension of new transpor- 
tation facilities, whether they be roads, waterways, or airlines. 
In exactly the same way, the Pennsylvania Turnpike will be a 
major factor in national progress. Thus Pennsylvania paves 
the way! 





The world’s greatest thinkers have often been amateurs; 
for high thinking is the outcome of fine and independent 
living—Havelock Ellis 
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THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Members—Seated, left to right: Elsie M. Heckman, teacher, Senior High School, Allentown; Francis B. Haas, president and 
chief executive officer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Honorable Marcus Aaron, president, Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, manufacturer, Pittsburgh. 

Standing: G. Morris Smith, president, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove; Robert C. Shaw, former deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, Camp Hill; Donald L. Helfferich, vice-president, Ursinus College, Lansdowne; Herbert J. Stockton, former 
president of Pennsylvania School Directors’ Association, Johnstown; W. Floyd Clinger, oil & gas producer, Warren; and Miles 
Horst, secretary, Pennsylvania State Grange, Palmyra. The only member absent when this picture was made was John J. Sullivan, 
attorney, Philadelphia. 

Powers and Duties—The powers and duties of the State Council of Education as set forth in the School Code, the Ad- 
ministrative Code, and other legislative acts, deal with the administration of school aid funds, true valuation per teacher for 
appropriation purposes, school consolidation and transportation, closed schools, annexations and creation of new school districts, 
teacher education and certification, higher education, handicapped children, vocational education, school buildings, scholarships, 
merger of school districts, additional school subjects, new legislation, and extension education. The Council is officially desig- 
nated as the Pennsylvania State Board of Vocational Education. 


Philadelphia Schools to Present Griffin has been working on costumes. E. Carl Werner is in 
ee ro 99 charge of publicity and William J. Lowry is acting as treasurer 
On Our Way for the production. All committees are under the general 


‘ , isi f Holman White, chairman. 
i ye educational revue “On Our Way” will be presented es ‘ ee . 
by the Philadelphia public schools on the evenings of awe ok gee Re this sndercaking ‘bas —_ —— a 
November 7, 8, and 12 at the Academy of Music. This Revue widespread. Nearly 5000 teachers have @ non "do as ris 
was adapted by Jean Byers from the report of the Educational contribution and it is expected that others will do so this 
ae to re ‘tae : Fall. Admission will be free to the public and tickets will be 
Policies Commission on “The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 


: distributed through the schools. 
can Democracy.” It was presented at the recent convention 








of the National Education Association in St. Louis and it is 


now being produced in various parts of the country. The PSEA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
object of the Revue is to inform the public of the purposes of 
education in a democracy and to explain and interpret the December 26-28, 1940 
work of the public schools. This it does in a very interesting Harrisburg 
and dramatic way. ; : ; Headquarters: Penn-Harris Hotel 
Helen C. Baily, who is the director of the production, has Theme: Our Schools and Our National Problems 
reviewed the entire script and apportioned among the schools Speakers: Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 


several of the episodes where it was feasible to do so. Indi- 


: ‘ Instruction 
vidual try-outs for certain other parts were held on September 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 


23 and 24 at the Girls High School. In order to adapt the Education Association 
play to local conditions several scenes had to be changed. The Mary Ellen Chase, authoress and professor at Smith 
music for these has been written by Dorothy S. Weir. Selden College 








Cary has been busy designing scenery, and Mrs. Olga C. 
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| ae part proposed to the constitution are the re- 
sult of careful consideration of 

1. Recommendations made to the House of Delegates by 

a committee in 1939 

2. The appraisal of these recommendations as shown by 

the vote on separate amendments 

3. Communications and requests brought to the commit- 

tee during the current year 

A study of the proposed amendments will reveal that, in 
the main, they follow quite closely the recommendations made 
last year. Several exceptions, however, should be noted. They 
are as follows: 

1. The insertion of section 8 under Article V dealing with 

the terms of local branch officers 

2. The status of departments, sections, and round tables 

In considering the question of departments, the commit- 
tee was guided by another committee of the Executive Council 
which gave particular attention to the relation between the 
vocational group and business education. The proposal to 
change Department V from Department of Vocations and 
Arts to Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion follows an agreement reached by these groups. 

It should be noted that the committee proposes the elimina- 
tion of a number of sections. These sections it should be 
observed deal, in the main, with subject matter and, there- 
fore, in the opinion of the committee their problems could 
well be met by a round table rather than a section. 

The changed status from section to round table would still 
give opportunity for all of these individuals concerned in 
these areas to function as individuals in the sections provided 
under the Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education, the Department of Classroom Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Education, or the Department of Administration. 
The committee requests that members of the Association main- 
tain an open-minded point of view until such time as the 
matter of the proposed amendments can be presented more 
in detail either in the formal report or in discussion before the 
House of Delegates. 

R. Lloyd Jones, Chairman, Subcommittee of the Executive 
Council on Revision of the Constitution 


Revisions Proposed 


(Material in parentheses to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added). 


ARTICLE I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


ARTICLE II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to protect and advance 
the interests of its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards, and to establish and maintain 
helpful, friendly relationships. 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association by 
paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any person interested 
in education may become an associate member by paying the 
annual dues of one dollar. Any active member may become 
a life member of this Association by paying the life dues of 
twenty-five dollars. The Executive Council may make pro- 


Report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision 


vision for membership in the Association of students in ac- 
credited Pennsylvania teacher-training institutions. Only 
active and life members shall have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be: a President; (two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom) a Vice-President who shall 
be the retiring President; an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; 
three Trustees of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, 
composed of the President of the Association, the (first) Vice- 
President of the Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members ex officio, the Presi- 
dents of the several departments of the Association, and (after 
January 1, 1938,) members elected from and by each of the 
convention districts as hereinafter provided: one member for 
each 6,000 convention district PSEA members, or major por- 
tion thereof, provided that each convention district as now 
constituted or may be constituted shall have at least one 
member and not more than two. (At the initial elections in 
1937, one) One-half of the convention districts electing one 
member to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who 
devote as a minimum one-half of their time to teaching, and 
the other one-half of the convention districts electing one 
member to the Executive Council shall elect individuals who 
devote less than one-half of their time to teaching or who are 
engaged in administrative or supervisory work. (The 1937 
Executive Council shall determine by lot the convention dis- 
tricts which shall elect individuals who devote as a minimum 
one-half of their time to teaching and which shall elect in- 
dividuals who devote less than one-half of their time to teach- 
ing or who are engaged in administrative or supervisory work. 
In succeeding elections the) The convention districts shall 
alternate between the grades of service described above. 


When a convention district is entitled to two members, one 
member shall be an individual who devotes as a minimum 
one-half of his or her time to teaching and one member shall 
be an individual who devotes less than one-half of his or her 
time to teaching or who is engaged in administrative or super- 
visory work. No member of the Executive Council elected 
from any convention district shall be elected twice in suc- 
cession. 


When a convention district shall gain or lose a member in 
the Executive Council because of increase or decrease in mem- 
bership, or a convention district is approved or discontinued 
by the Executive Council, the professional classification and 
term of office of the member added or dropped shall be de- 
cided by the Executive Council in such a manner so that 
representation on the Executive Council from convention dis- 
tricts shall be divided as equally as possible between classroom 
teachers and administrators as defined above. The term of 
office for the elected members from the convention districts 
shall be for two years. (The initial elections, however, which 
shall take place in the calendar year 1937, shall be for one 
year in one-half of the convention districts and for two years 
in one-half of the convention districts; thereafter in each con- 
vention district the election shall be for two years. The con- 
vention districts in which the election in 1937 shall be for one 
year and those in which the election shall be for two years 
shall be determined by lot by the 1937 Executive Council). 
The newly elected members of the Executive Council, whether 
presidents of departments or elected members from conven- 
tion districts, shall begin their terms of office at the close of 
the annual meeting of the PSEA following their election. 


The President of the Association shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE V. Local Branches and Convention Districts 


Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ institute of the 
State may be a Local Branch of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but having a Dis- 
trict Superintendent, may organize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each State Teachers College, the Cheyney Train- 
ing School for Teachers, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, School of Education, and (College) State or pri- 
vate educational institution, having not less than 20 members 
in its faculty, a majority of whom are active members of the 
Association, may be a Local Branch of the Association (.), 
entitled to a delegate or delegates in the House of Delegates. 
Such institutions with less than 20 members may be local 
branches and have delegate representation with the approval 
of the Executive Council.. Local Branches from such institu- 
tions at the time this provision is adopted shall retain their 
status as Local Branches unless their membership falls below 
eleven. 

Section 3. (a) (After 1938 any) Any number of local 
branches whose aggregate membership in the Association is 
3,000 members, or more, may organize a convention district 
for the purpose of holding conventions under the auspices of 
the Association, when authorized by the Executive Council, 
and all expenses of such conventions shall be borne jointly by 
the Convention Districts and the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

Section 4. Each Convention District shall adopt a consti- 
tution and by-laws at its first regular meeting which shall be 
in general agreement with the constitution and by-laws of the 
PSEA and which shall have been approved by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA. 

Section 5. The officers of each Convention District shall be 
elected at the annual district convention or at an annual meet- 
ing provided for in the Convention District's Constitution 
for a term of one year and shall serve without compensation 
except for necessary expenses. 

Section 6. The Convention District President shall have 
general control and supervision of the district convention 
program. He shall cooperate with the President of the State 
Association in directing and vitalizing the activities of the 
Local Branches to the end that the policies and program of 
the whole Association may be properly integrated. He shall 
attend such Conference of the Convention District Presidents 
as called by the President of the Association. 

Section 7. The several Convention Districts shall each hold 
an annual convention during the month of September, Octo- 
ber, or November, or at such time as may be approved by the 
Executive Council of the Association. 

Section 8. The terms of all local branch officers shall begin 
between December 1 and June 1 as the local branch may 
determine. 


ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 


Section 1. The House of Delegates shall consist of the 
members of the Executive Council, ex officio, and the dele- 
gates elected by the Local Branches of the Association, the 
number in no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers of a Local Branch, or major portion thereof, enrolled the 
preceding year as members of this Association; provided, how- 
ever, that one delegate shall be allowed each Local Branch 
having less than 100 members on condition that the major 
portion of its (membership) professional employees shall have 
been enrolled in the State Association the preceding year (.), 
except as provided in Article V, Section 2, of this Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of Delegates shall 
be determined on the basis of enrollment in the Association, 
according to the records in the office of the Executive Secretary. 

Section 3. No elected delegate shall be entitled to a seat in 
the House of Delegates until he shall have presented a certifi- 
cate of election signed by the President and the Secretary of 
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his Local Branch. (or Department.) 

(Section 4. Each department of the Association, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to 
one delegate in the House of Delegates.) 

Section (5) 4. Delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
in the session next following their election. 

Section (6) 5. The expenses of Delegates attending a stated 
meeting of the Association may be borne by the Local Branch. 


ARTICLE VII. Committees 


There shall be three standing committees of this Associa- 
tion: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Legisla- 
tion, and a committee on Teacher Welfare. The (first two) 
committee on Resolutions and the committee on Legislation 
(to) shall each consist of the Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation who shall be a member ex officio and eleven members 
of the Association elected by the House of Delegates with 
terms of two years each; five members to be elected in the 
odd numbered years and six in the even numbered years. (ex- 
clusive of the Executive Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be a member ex officio; the) The (third) committee on 
Teacher Welfare (to) shall consist of seven members of the 
Association elected by the House of Delegates with terms of 
three years each, in accordance with the succession in effect 
at the time this provision is adopted. (Three members of the 
first committee on Teacher Welfare are to be elected for one 
year, two for two years, and two for three years. The mem- 
bers of the first two committees shall be elected for a term 
of two years by the House of Delegates on ballot forms pre- 
pared by the Executive Council on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meeting.) (They) The 
members of these committees shall begin their terms of serv- 
ice immediately following the meeting at which they are 
elected and continue in office until their successors are duly 
elected. 

(The House of Delegates in 1938 shall elect three mem- 
bers each to the Committee on Resolutions and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for terms of one year and six members 
each for terms of two years. Thereafter each House of Dele- 
gates shall elect five members to each of these committees in 
the odd numbered years and six members to each of these 
committees in the even numbered years to serve for terms of 
two years each.) 

In case of emergency or by action of the Executive Council 
the President may appoint a special committee for a specific 
purpose. 


ARTICLE VIII. Departments 


Section 1. The following departments and sections are 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion 
Sections: 
(1. Rural School) 
(2) z. Junior High School Subject Matter 
(3) 2. Senior High School Subject Matter 
(3 Social Studies) 
(4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction) 


III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
. Kindergarten-Primary 
. (All) Elementary (field) subject matter 
. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruction 
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IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 
1. County Superintendence 
2. District Superintendence 
3. Supervising Principals 
4. Secondary School Principals 
5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of (Vocations and Arts) Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education 
Sections: 
(1. Music) 
(2. Art) 


1.(3 Vocational Education and Practical Arts) Industrial 
Education 
2.(4) Home Economics 
3. (5) Agriculture 
(4 Visual Education) 
(5 Nursing and Home Visitors) 
(6 Library) 
4.(7) Business Education 
(8 Health and Physical Education) 


Section 2. (No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession.) The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. At the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting it may nominate its choice for Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Section 3. Each department shall elect a President; a Vice- 
President; and a Secretary (;). (and a delegate to the House 
of Delegates. They shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected.) The President of a Department shall 
not serve more than two annual terms in succession. 


(At the first session of each Department’s annual meeting 
the Department shall also nominate its choice for President 
and second Vice-President of the Association.) 


Section 4. Round tables for the consideration of special 
phases of study or branches of learning may be established 
by and with the consent of the Executive Council. 


Section 5. Any department may decide the time and place 
of its annual meeting (.), subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. Only members of the Association shall 
have the privilege of voting or participating in a business 
meeting of a Department, section, or round table. 


ARTICLE IX. Election of President (and Second Vice- 
President) 


The President (and second Vice-President) shall be elected 
on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. The retiring President shall serve as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


They shall enter upon their duties at the close of the meet- 
ing at which the president is (they are) elected and shall 
serve for one year, or until their successors enter upon their 
duties. 


ARTICLE X. Appointment of Executive Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Trustees of Permanent Fund 


Section 1. The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund shall be appointed by the Executive 
Council, but not of their body, for a term of six years (.) 
beginning July 1. The terms of incumbents in these offices at 
the time this provision is adopted are hereby extended beyond 
the six years to July 1 following the date their six-year terms 
would normally close. The appointment of these officers and 
committees shall be made by the Executive Council in office 
at the time the six-year term expires. In case of a vacancy in 
any of the offices named in this Article or of any employee 
of the Association on account of death, removal from Penn- 
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sylvania, resignation, dismissal or other causes, at a time other 
than the expiration of the stated term, the office or position 
may be filled by the Executive Council in office at the time 
the vacancy occurs or in default of action by such Executive 
Council, by the Executive Council next following. In case of 
a vacancy by resignation dated to take effect within three 
calendar months from the time a new Executive Council as- 
sumes office, the office or position may be filled by the Execu- 
tive Council accepting the resignation. 


ARTICLE XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 
President(s) 


The President and Vice-President(s) shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are 
prescribed by this constitution and its by-laws. 


ARTICLE XII. Powers and Duties of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary shall be a fulltime employee of 
this Association. His duties shall be to keep a record of the 
proceedings of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a member and be 
the secretary of the Committee on Legislation; to register the 
names of all members of the Association; to keep proper ac- 
count books; to collect all fees and moneys and to deposit the 
same with the Treasurer; to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, 
when signed by the President; to carry on investigations of 
conditions affecting the welfare of the teachers and the 
schools; to prepare for publication such proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Association and its Departments as 
deemed advisable by the Executive Council; and to distribute 
the same to the members of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the official journal. He shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to this office and act as general manager of 
the Association under the direction of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XIII. Powers and Duties of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of the Association 
and shall pay out the same only upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Council, signed by the President and the Executive Sec- 
retary. He shall furnish a surety bond in such amount as 
fixed by the Executive Council and paid for by the Associa- 
tion. He shall report to the Executive Council all receipts and 
expenditures within four weeks after the annual meeting. 
Such reports shall be published in the proceedings of the 


annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive Council 


The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of employees, 
and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the guidance of its officers and employees, not inconsistent 
with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution and by- 
laws of this Association; to prepare the annual program, and 
distribute the same; to recommend the establishment of new 
departments; to approve bills; to appoint a qualified account- 
ant to audit the books of the Treasurer and of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; and to perform such other duties as 
are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. : 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 
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ARTICLE XV. a. Duties and Powers of the Committee on 
Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions shall report to the Associa- 
tion at the last session of the (general meeting), House of 
Delegates, and all resolutions expressive of the policy of the 
Association shall be referred to and approved by the Com- 
mittee (without discussion.) before adoption by the House 
of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XV(1). b. Powers and Duties of the Committee 
‘on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor to secure the 
enactment into law of such measures as are referred to it by 
the Association. It shall scrutinize all proposed legislation 
tending to affect education in the State and shall seek and 
execute the instructions of the Executive Council concerning 
it. 
It shall report (annually on the second day of) at each an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE XV(I). (a) c. Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall carry out the 
policy of the Association in the work of teacher relief as may 
be adopted by the House of Delegates or the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XVI(I). 
Delegates 


The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate general 
policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; 
(a second Vice-President to serve for one year;) a Committee 
on Legislation, (and) a Committee on Resolutions (.), 4 
Committee on Teacher Welfare, and State delegates to the 
annual convention of the NEA exclusive of exofficio delegates. 


ARTICLE XVII(1I). Representatives 


In addition to the Delegates elected to the House of Dele- 
gates by the Local Branches, representatives may be elected 
by said Local Branches to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and their expenses, or any part of them may be paid by 
the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE X(IX)VIII. Amendments 


This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Delegates 
at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for that pur- 
pose; provided said alteration or amendment has been pro- 
posed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; and 
provided further that said alteration or amendment, with the 
endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association has been published in two issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL, said alteration or amendment 
to be presented in writing to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, and by him published in said Journal. 


ARTICLE XIX. By-Laws 


By-Laws not inconsistent with this constitution may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members present at a 
stated meeting of the (Association.) House of Delegates. The 
provisions of any section of the By-Laws may be suspended 
for a single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 


ARTICLE XX(I). (The) Tis Constitution shall take effect 
immediately upon its adoption(;). (except that Article IX 
shall not become operative until after the election and quali- 
fication of delegates as provided in Article VI.) 


Duties and Powers of the House of 
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BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I. Expenses 
The ordinary expenses of the association, of each depart- 
ment, and of the authorized committees, as determined by 
the Executive Council, shall be borne by the Association. 
Bills shall be presented to the President of the Association. 


ARTICLE II. Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall invest 
all moneys of said fund only in United States bonds, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania bonds, bonds of Corporate Crea- 
tions of the United States Government and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and bonds properly issued by the several 
school districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal bonds in 
which savings banks of Pennsylvania are authorized by 
law to invest their deposits. Additions to the permanent fund 
shall be made only on recommendation of the Executive 
Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from the permanent 
fund for purposes recommended by the Executive Council 
when approved by the House of Delegates. Income from the 
permanent fund may be appropriated to such purposes as are 
approved by the Executive Council. 

ARTICLE III. Proceedings and Publications 

Section 1. All papers or addresses read or delivered before 
the Association or any of its departments shall become the 
property of the Association. 

Section 2. All members of the Association who have com- 
plied with the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association 
shall be entitled to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services approved by the 
Executive Council. 

Section 3. The proceedings of the Association may be pub- 
lished in the official journal or otherwise. 

Endorsed for printing: 

Members of the Executive Council 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 

Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 

J. L. Hoover, Altoona 

Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 

J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 

R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse, chairman, subcommittee 

Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville 

J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 

Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 

Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 

George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

Roy W. Wiley, Butler 





Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 


5 gene 1941 edition of the Rules and Regulations and debate 
materials (handbook, supplement, manual, and pamph- 
lets) are now available for Pennsylvania high schools. The 
speech program includes inter-school contests in debating (In- 
creased Federal Power); oration (original); extempore speak- 
ing (world agency for peace); Shakespeare reading (The 
Comedies); poetry reading (selected poets); declamations (re- 
quired selections); and group discussion (the daily news- 
paper). The music list of required test pieces for bands, 


orchestras, ensembles, and soloists (both instrumental and 
vocal) will be released December 21, 1940. New contests for 
brass trios and boys’ octets will be inaugurated during the 
coming season. The fourteenth year of State-wide competi- 
tion will be concluded at New Castle, April 18 and 19, 1941. 
Address all communications to C. Stanton Belfour, Extension 
Division, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


Theme: Some Social Imperatives 
Friday, November 1: 
10:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon—Discussion groups 
1. Personality Guidance and Intercultural 
Education 
Leader: Mrs. Rachel Davis-DuBois 
Secretary of Teacher Edu- 
cation 
Service Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education 
Chairman: Margaret A. MacDonald 
2. The Causes and Treatment of Delin- 
quency 
Leader: Thorsten Sellin, Professor 
of Criminology, University 
of Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Althea Kratz 
3. Enlightened Public Opinion 
Leader: Edith Groner, General Sec- 
retary, Harrisburg YWCA 
Chairman: Gertrude Peabody 
4. Safeguarding Democratic Practices 
Leader: Ralph H. Page, Chairman, 


Department of Political 
Science 

Dean of Men, Bucknell 
University 


12:00 noon to 1:30 p. m.—Luncheon 
(This time is free for small groups or 
individuals to get together) 
1:30 to 3:30 p.m.—Discussion groups con- 
tinued 
3:45 to 5:00 p.m.—Business Meeting 
7:00 p.m.—Dinner_ . 
Some Hurdles for the Good Neighbor 
Policy in South America 
Mina Kerr—Former President NADW, 
Former Executive Secretary AAUW, 
Lecturer on Foreign Affairs 
Saturday, November 2: 
9:00 to 10:00 a. m.—Business Meeting 
10:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.—Discussion Meet- 


ing 
Subject: Helping Youth Face a World 
at War 
Joint Chairmen: Thyrsa W. Amos and 
Dorothy K. Critz 
Panel: Young People and Representatives 
of Adult Organizations 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m.—Convention Luncheon 
Cooperation of Schools and Industries in 
Helping Youth Face the Future 
C. S. Coler, Industrial Relations, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh 


Special Feature of the 1940 Convention 

The program of Saturday, November 
2, is open to men as well as women. 
High schools and colleges are invited 
to send their guidance directors and 
deans of men. The problems under dis- 
cussion are problems common to both 
girls and boys. The counselors and ad- 
visers of girls feel that they will gain 
much from the viewpoints of the advis- 
ers of boys. 

Tue Nationat Soap Scutpture Com- 
MITTEE is pleased to announce the 17th 
annual competition for small sculptures 
in white soap for the Proctor & Gamble 
Prizes. This contest will close May 15, 
1941. Cash prizes totaling $2,200 will 
be awarded in three classes—advanced 
amateur, senior, junior, and _ special 
group and reproduction awards. For 
information and entry blanks write the 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East r1th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sees is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 
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How wonderful —if this 
happen ed in your school 





Right now—while you’re interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 





fo = 
| The Two Specialized Medications 
| > Used in These Tests Were: 
LS WICKS 


to help prevent development of many colds 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1812 AE 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, J may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 
operation of mothers of my group. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
S. 4269 is a bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Senator Wagner of New York. 
It provides for the extension of social 
security benefits to many groups not now 
covered in the federal act including pub- 
lic school teachers. The bill does not 
make ‘clear the relation that will exist 
between the social security provisions 
and the good retirement systems for 
teachers which are now in effect in sev- 
eral of the states. There is no reason 
to believe that any of the provisions of 
our present system are in immediate 
jeopardy. It is encouraging to know that 
our NEA in Washington is making a 
detailed study of the bill and will keep us 
informed of any developments or assist- 
ance that we may give in the matter. 
More about this later. 
© © 
HAS YOUR LOCAL BRANCH AFFILIATED? 
Forty-six of the PSEA Local Branches, 
as of September, 1940, were affiliated 
with the NEA. This is an increase of 
six over the number reported in Janu- 
ary, 1940. $5 invested in NEA affiliation 
pays big dividends. It permits Local 
Branches to send local delegates to the 
NEA annual convention and gives them 
direct services of NEA Headquarters 
through numerous publications and _ re- 
ports not otherwise available. If you 
have not done so, make application to 
the NEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 
afhliation. 
© © 
APPRECIATION 
W. D. McCoy, chairman of member- 
ship in Pittsburgh, has taken a forward 
step in membership cards used this year. 
On the back of card No. 1, local, he gives 
instructions for filling out. Card No. 2, 
State, carries a cut of the PSEA insignia 
with appropriate comment. Card No. 3, 
National, uses the NEA triangle insignia 
of Local, State, and National with addi- 
tional appropriate comments. On the 
receipt card for the individual member 
Mr. McCoy breathes confidence and ap- 
preciation in these words, “Thank you 
for your splendid cooperation in helping 
to make this our banner year for mem- 
bership in the Local, State, National As- 
sociations.”” 
© 
WE AGREE 
“Speakers at the State’s annual Fdu- 
cation Congress here last week have cer- 
tainly shown that education can be a 
tower of strength in national prepared- 
ness.” —Harrisburg Telegraph. 


© 


THOUSANDS TRAINED 

An index of the tower of strength that 
the schools are in the national defense 
program is revealed by information re- 





TIMELY TOPICS 


leased from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion showing that during the months of 
July and August 107,757 persons were 
trained in defense training in the voca- 
tional schools of 472 cities. 
o ¢ 

ALIVE TO NEEDS 

The Pennsylvania Country Life Con- 
ference at its recent convention support- 
ing the movement to improve educa- 
tional conditions in the rural areas 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“That we commend and urge the 
support of the movement to remove 
the discrimination in salaries between 
teachers in the third and fourth-class 
school districts. 

“That we commend the efforts of 
those _teacher-training _ institutions 
which have taken specific steps to pre- 
pare teachers to meet the needs and 
problems of rural communities. 

“That we recommend that all insti- 
tutions preparing teachers for service 
in rural communities provide courses 
and other experiences which will en- 
able these teachers to understand and 
work effectively in rural schools and 
communities.” 


TIMELY 

I am glad to continue my membership 
another year in the PSEA and to con- 
tribute my small share of fifty cents for 
the Welfare fund. 

It is a pleasure to read the PSEA 
JourNAL, and to know that older former 
teachers are being helped by the Wel- 
fare Fund. May you be able to con- 
tinue the good work!—Grace L. Rees, 
Malvern, Pa. 

e¢ ¢ 
LOCAL LEADERSHIP 

The Virginia Journalette in an item 
“Local Leadership Is Needed” lists a 
series of qualities for officers of local 
associations. Quoting the words of the 
Journalette “In choosing a president, you 
will want one 
“Who has the confidence of the teachers, 

Who has energy, enthusiasm, profes- 

sional spirit, 

Who can work with administrators in 

developing school policies, 

Who can enlist support of lay leaders 

and organizations in the community, 

Who will attend the regional assembly 

for officers of local associations.” 
COMMENT 

From an associate in neighboring state 
we are glad to share with you the fol- 
lowing: “The articles, in the October 
JourNaL, ‘In Behalf of the Rural Teacher’ 
and ‘Educating Young America,’ carry a 
fine professional spirit and flavor. The 
articles, ‘Pittsburgh Public School Sur- 
vey’ and ‘Financins Public Education in 
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Pennsylvania’ carry invaluable and sig- 
nificant information; while the brief an- 
nouncements about the district conven- 
tions, Timely Topics, etc. are informa- 
tional and readable. Keep up the good 
work.” 


A LOCAL BRANCH DISCUSSES 

“Shall real estate continue to bear the 
burden of taxation for school purposes 
or shall it be shifted to some other more 
practical source? 


“Shall we continue to base our edu- 
cation on local taxpaying ability or shall 
we finance education so that we have 
equal educational opportunity for all 
boys and girls throughout our state re- 
gardless of where they reside? 

“Shall tax exemption on utility oper- 
ating properties be continued or shall we 
place a tax on these public utilities at the 
average State realty tax rate? 

“These are some of the issues that will 
be discussed at an important meeting 
sponsored by the Mifflin County Teach- 
ers Association: 


TIME—October 11, 1940, 8:00 p. m. 
PLACE—Burnham High School Audi- 


torium 

SPEAKER—Paul H. Wueller, De- 
partment of Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 

THOSE WHO WILL ATTEND— 
School Directors, Candidates for 
State Legislature and State Senate, 
Principals and Teachers, and other 
interested taxpayers 





“There will be representative groups 
present from Juniata, Snyder, Hunting- 
don, and Mifflin Counties. 

“Please attend this meeting and feel 
free to ask questions and enter into the 
discussion.”—David L. Swartz, Presi- 
dent, Mifflin County Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


© © 
HEADQUARTERS SERVES 


Sept. 21 Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation 
Sept. 21 Business Educators Association 


Oct. 1 Cooperative Commission for the 
Study of Teacher Education in 
Pennsylvania 

Oct. 1 Legislative Committee 

Oct. 3 State Teachers College repre- 


sentatives 
Oct. 4 Retired Teacher group 


Oct. 4 Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution 


Oct. Committee on Local Branches 
Oct. Executive Council 


Oct. 5 Committee on State Board Ex- 
aminations 


Oct. 5 Social Studies group 


1 
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Model Senate 


The Social Studies Teachers of 
Pennsylvania have completed de- 
tails for the “Model Senate” ses- 
sion, to be held December 27 dur- 
ing the annual PSEA convention 
in Harrisburg. Each of fifty Sena- 
torial districts will “elect” a high 
school student “Senator.” T. Elmer 
Transeau, director of highway 
safety for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, has been requested 
to suggest pertinent topics from 
his program for the deliberation 
of the group. Hon. Robert E. 
Woodside, Jr., majority floor 
leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, will address the group at its 
luncheon meeting. 














Surplus Foods for 
School Lunches 


ERTAIN foods purchased by Sur- 

plus Marketing Administration of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
available to all schools through the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance. The quantity of Surplus Foods 
that may be received by a school will be 
determined on the basis of the total 
number of needy and undernourished 
children. 

Wherever possible such commodities 
will be delivered to the schools. When 
delivery is not feasible, the commodi- 
ties will be delivered to a point mutually 
agreeable to the school and the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. 

At the present time about one-fourth | 
million children in over one thousand 
schools of Pennsylvania are receiving 
lunches prepared in whole or in part 
from Surplus Commodities. Schools may 
secure assistance in the preparation and | 
serving of lunches trom the National | 
Youth Administration and Work Pro- 
jects Administration. 

A joint conference of representatives 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Department of Public Health, Work 


$ 





Projects Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration was recently held to 
coordinate activities in expanding this 
program. 

Application may be made to the De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Tempor- 
ary Building No. 4, Capitol Park, Har- 
risburg, or one of the Distribution Ware- 
houses located at the following addresses: 

Commodity Distribution Whse. 
S. 30th & Jane Streets 
Pittsburgh 
Commodity Distribution Whse. 
2409 South Water Street 
Philadelphia 
Commodity Distribution Whse. 
40 East Walnut Street 
Allentown 
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Rushes through a hard 
shopping trip. Makes 
every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


Lunch hour! Still rushing. 
Children must not be late 
getting back to school. 
Never seems to have 
enough time. 


Oh, for a few minutes’ 
rest—but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 
from the club meeting with barely 
enough time left to prepare the 
evening meal. And finally, she is 


Yes, it often occurs. It probably happens to you after rushing through 1 
a long shopping trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 
the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It’s the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- 
too-common ailments. So just remember—Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 
Keeping a spare package on hand is good insurance, too. 


You'll Geel Better With Alha-Seltzer 





* Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
FREE. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. STM-20, Elkhart, Indiana 















Commodity Distribution Whse. 


20 East North Street 
Williamsport 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 


833 19th Street 
Altoona 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 


Cherry and Baumer Streets 
Johnstown 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 


619-621 Walnut Street 
Harrisburg 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 


Water and Prospect Streets 
Pottsville 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 


35 New Bennett Street 
Wilkes-Barre 


Commodity Distribution Whse. 
B-ettes Bldg., Ohio Ave. and Tip St. 
P. O. Box 139 
DuBois 
Commodity Distribution Whse. 
347 E. 15th Street 
P. O. Box 958 
Erie 


Tue WasuincTon school district has 
granted a sabbatical leave to Maurice 
E. Foss for the school year 1940-41. Mr. 
Foss will complete the work for his 
master’s degree at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and also do some teaching 
while there on a Fellowship which was 
awarded to him by Miami University. 
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Enthusiasm for Leisure Reading 
(From page 73) 


The quality of books read can be seen in the following table. 


Table Two 
Books Listed in Order of Frequency of Mention 
SEVENTH GRADE 
Boys Girls 
Tom Sawyer, Twain Tom Sawyer, Twain 
Robin Hood, Harvey, Pyle Sewing Susy, Singmaster 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain Blue Bonnet Bend, Seaman 
Penrod, Tarkington Surprise House, Brown 
Penrod and Sam, Tarkington Secret Garden, Burnett 
Monarch, the Big Bear, Seton Little Men, Alcott 
Silver Wings, Whitfield 
Sky Cruiser, Brier master 
Jack Among the Indians, Grinnell Penrod and Sam, Tarkington 
Further Adventures of Lad, Terhune Mary Cary, Bosher 
Two Little Confederates, Page 
EIGHTH GRADE 
Boys ‘ Girls 
Penrod, Tarkington Secret Garden, Burnett 
Treasure Island, Stevenson Penrod, Tarkington 
Tom Sawyer, Twain Mary Cary, Bosher 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain Under the Lilacs, Alcott 
Jim Davis, Masefield Katy Gaumer, Singmaster 
Stories of Pennsylvania, Singmaster Sara Crewe, Burnett 
Boy Scout Stories, Davis 
Penrod and Sam, Tarkington Peg o’ the Ring, Knipe 
Other Side of the Circus, Norwood Jasmine, Ratzesberger 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Fox Allison’s Girl, Harper 
NINTH GRADE 
(Academic) 
Boys Girls 
River Rising, Skidmore Mountain Girl, Fox 
Defense of the Castle, Mayer Prairie Rose, Bush 
Talking Drums, Williamson Luck of Lowry, Bacon 
Silver Chief to the Rescue, O’Brien Girl Who Was Marge, Tallant 
Scouting With Kit Carson, Tom- Goodbye Mr. Chips, Hilton 
linson Blue Bonnet Bend, Seaman 
Hobnailed Boots, Nolan Sewing Susy, Singmaster 
Carcajou, Montgomery Sara Crewe, Burnett 
Fog Horns, Pease Under the Lilacs, Alcott 
Riding West on the Pony Express, Natalie, Johnson 
Skelton 
Sky Cruiser, Brier 
NINTH GRADE 
(Vocational) 
Girls 
Little Women, Alcott 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Fox 
Molly Make Believe, Abbott 
Heidi, Spyri 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain 
Sewing Susy, Singmaster 
When Sarah Saved the Day, Sing- 


Boys 
Call of the Wild, London 
Tom Sawyer, Twain 
Lobster War, Williamson 
Jack Among the Indians, Grinnell 
Treasure Island, Stevenson 
Bob, Son of Battle, Ollivant 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain 


Covered Wagon, Hough master : 
Lad: A Dog, Terhune When Sarah Went to School, Sing- 
Hobnailed Boots, Nolan master 


Tom Sawyer, Twain 
Under the Lilacs, Alcott 
Informal conversation about good books, panel discussions, 
the reading of excerpts from some of our favorites, occasional 
book talks, short pupil dramatizations of parts of books, and 
the use of puppets for plays are but a few of the ways by which 
enthusiasm for leisure reading can be kept alive. Probably 
when the first story teller began his “Once upon a time’—, 
the love for leisure “reading” was born. Now thousands of 
years later we see it as more than a means of escape from the 
barren present; we recognize it as a significant educative force. 
As such it must cease to be treated like an unwanted stepchild. 





Credit Unions for Teachers 
(From page 70) 

of shares is set at $5 each and a member earns dividends on 
fully paid shares only. 

Upon the payment of the first installment toward a share, 
a member is eligible to borrow from the credit union, and 
under regulations by either the State Banking Department or 
the Federal Government, he may be loaned sums as high as 
$100 without security, or as high as $200 or 10% of the paid-in 


When Sarah Saved the Day, Sing- 


Anne of Green Gables, Montgomery 
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capital, whichever is greater, with security. Loans may be 
made only to the members, at rates of interest set by the credit 
union, not exceeding 1% per month on the unpaid balance, 
At the end of each fiscal year, after 20% of the profits has been 
set aside as a reserve, the amount remaining is usually dis- 
tributed to the members as dividends, each member sharing 
in proportion to the number of shares he has owned con- 
tinuously up to the end of the year. The member who has 
shares in the credit union may either withdraw his shares, or 
borrow the amount he needs. In the latter case, the interest 
he pays for his loan is usually offset, in whole or in part, by 
dividends earned on his shares. 

Credit Unions Solve Financial Difficulties 


A credit union, since it operates only to serve a specific 
group, is more nearly able to meet the needs of its members 
than could be done by any regular commercial lending agency. 
While it operates under strict governmental regulations, each 
credit union may be geared to the specific requirements of the 
group it serves. 

There are at present more than 500 teacher-credit unions in 
the United States, 60 of which are serving teachers in the 
State of Pennsylvania. These operate in both small and large 
units, the largest in the State being the Philadelphia Teachers 
Credit Union, with a membership of over 3,000 and total 
assets of well over $1,000,000. As stated by the Committee on 
Credit Unions of the National Education Association, “The 
organization of Teacher Credit Unions has passed the stage 
of individual action by separate teacher groups. It is now 
apparent that the teacher-credit union movement has become 
a nationwide mass movement of teachers to extricate them- 
selves from their individual financial difficulties by group 
action. They have learned the advantages of tackling the 
problem of saving their money as a group and of using the 
financial resources of their collective savings to solve their 
credit problems.” 

Speakers Available 

The Pennsylvania Credit Union League, with offices in 
Harrisburg, has offered its services without cost or obligation, 
in giving information to any group interested in learning 
about credit unions. There are now over 8,500 credit unions 
in the United States, with membership well over 2,000,000. 
Their number is growing daily and the experience of those 
enjoying credit union service is the best test of the value of 
this service. Any group desiring a speaker on this subject 
for annual meetings or institutes may obtain such a speaker 
without expense to the group, by writing the Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League, 304 Ebner Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Printed circulars may be had for the asking. Attractive ex- 
hibit posters on this subject are available from the same source. 
Some states have made credit union service available to every 
teacher in the State; such a goal can be reached in Pennsylvania. 


We Are Thankful for 


Turkeys in the oven roasting long; 
Health that keeps us fine and strong; 
Airplanes to carry us away; 

News we read from papers every day; 
Kindness in the people over here; 
Sunshine to fill us with good cheer; 
God who guides us through the day; 
Ink to write down what we say; 
Victories of the men who made us free; 
Iron that all around we see; 
Neighbors with their kindly deeds; 
Gardens where we plant our seeds. 

The above poem was written last November by grades 4, 5, 
and 6 of Pine Hill school, a three-room rural school located in 
East Franklin Township, Armstrong County. Lines were 
contributed or corrected by all of the thirty-four children in 
the room. Martha Pence is teacher of the three grades. 
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Suburban Superintendents 


Complete Year of Research 


OR the past year the Philadelphia 

Suburban Superintendents Associa- 
tion, under the able leadership of Presi- 
dent Walter Douthett, superintendent of 
schools in Darby, has been conducting 
research work concerning various phases 
of administrative procedures among the 
suburban school districts. Early in the 
school year a research committee, com- 
posed of Robert M. Landis, superinten- 
dent of schools, Conshohocken; F. E. 
Stengle, superintendent of schools, Col- 
lingdale, and S. N. Ewan, Jr., Chair- 
man, superintendent of schools, Lans- 
downe, was appointed. The committee 
sent a questionnaire to the twenty mem- 
bers of the association. Questionnaires 
covered nearly all phases of administra- 
tive procedures. Such topics as “units 
for graduation,” “use of school build- 
ings,” “teacher contracts,” “recitations 
per subjects,” “lunch period,” and num- 
erous other activities were covered. 

The principle followed permitted the 
committee to report on a portion of its 
findings at each meeting of the group. 
Towards the end of the school year the 
research committee devoted special at- 
tention to the school calendar for 1940-41. 
It was hoped that a common date for 
the opening of school could be reached 
and put in use for all members of the 
association. With but two exceptions, 
September 4 was agreed upon for the 
opening date of the school year. The re- 
search committee expanded this particu- 
lar project by contacting the supervising 
principals in the suburban area and 
many of them were able to fix the same 
date. 

The association feels that its year of 
research has been very profitably spent. 
The dissemination of information con- 
cerning practices of neighboring schools 
has been extremely helpful and plans for 
a continuation of the work for the cur- 
rent year are in progress. 


Social Studies Convention 


A three-day convention on the teach- 
ing of the social studies in elementary 
and secondary schools will be held at 
Syracuse, New York, November 21-23, 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, a department 
of the NEA. The program begins with 
registration and _ entertainment on 
Thanksgiving Day. The Friday and 
Saturday sessions will include speeches 
and round-table discussions on a variety 
of topics, such as: civil liberties, the teach- 
ing of economics, the place of geography, 
the defense program and the social 
studies, curriculum trends, and classroom 
methods. At a general session on Friday 
morning the 1940 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
Economic Education, will be presented 
and appraised. 


A feature of the entire convention will 
be the curriculum symposium on Friday 
afternoon, November 22. Edgar B. 
Wesley of the University of Minnesota 
will preside at this session. Among those 
who will present papers are: William M. 
Alexander, assistant director of curricu- 
lum, Cincinnati public schools, who will 
speak on “Functional Curriculum Bulle- 
tins,” and R. O. Hughes, director of 
citizenship and the social studies, Pitts- 
burgh, who will speak on “A Functional 
Social Studies Program.” 


Education plays a crucial role when it 
aids young workers to avoid overcrowded 
and consequently low-paid callings. This 
condition particularly applies to the lower 
ranks of unskilled labor—John K. Nor- 
ton, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia New 
York, N. Y. 


University, 





December 26—Thursday 
2:00 p. m. Departments 


December 27—Friday 
7:00 a. m. 
9:00 a. m. 
2:00 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 
10:00 p. m. 


General Session 
Dance 


December 28—Saturday 


11:30 a. m. General Session 





TIME SCHEDULE 
1940 PSEA Convention 


7:00 p. m. House of Delegates 


Executive Council Breakfast 
Sections of Departments 
House of Delegates 


9:00 a. m. Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and Local 
Branches—Round Tables 


1:00 p. m. NEA Delegates’ Luncheon 
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THOUSANDS 


of teachers join 




















B ECAUSE The EDUCATORS has 
protection to fit their needs—at a cost 
to fit their pocketbooks! 


Just what IS this protection which 
causes sO many teachers to choose 
Educators? Read for yourself, and 
with yourself in mind. 


@There are benefits for accidents 
which disable you, and for accidents 
which don’t disable you at all (we 
nay the doctor’s bill up to a stated 
sum). There are benefits for sick- 
ness, whether confining or not. There 
are benefits for quarantine (when 
you’re not sick at all). And benefits 
for LESS than a week of sickness. 
And full (not reduced) benefits for 
the first week. And extra benefits 
when you have to go to the hospital. 


@ Best of all—under our new policies 
you can CHOOSE the above features 
which you want most, by means of 
the optional provisions. That is why 
we say, “Protection to fit your needs 
at a cost to fit your purse.” 


Join Educators! More than 1 in 4 of 


Pennsylvania teachers rely on it. 
You can too! 












MH 
a Mutual Accident and Health Association 
| SRE 2 





LDC 
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Tenure Decisions 
John Shelesky 


v. 

School District of New Philadelphia, Schuylkill County 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

On December 4, 1939, the School Board adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that all professional employees must be and 
remain bona fide residents within the territorial limits of the 
school district. John Shelesky, a professional employee but 
a non-resident, and all other professional employees received 
a copy of the resolution. The resolution did not contain a 
specific date to comply with the regulation, but Mr. Shelesky 
did make inquiry from a Board member concerning the 
length of time he had to comply with the regulation. On 
May 7, 1940, the appellant received a notice charging him 
with persistent negligence and persistent and wilful violation 
of the laws of the Commonwealth, based on the fact that he 
had not complied with the regulation to date. Subsequent 
to the hearing he received a notice that he had been dis- 
charged as a professional employee of the district. 

The case was appealed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction who ordered that Mr. Shelesky be reinstated as 
a professional employee. 

Questions: 

(1) Does a school board have a legal right to establish and 
enforce a regulation requiring all professional employees in 
a school district to be and remain a bona fide resident of the 
district? 

(2) If it is found that Boards of School Directors have 
such authority did the Board of School Directors of the School 
District of New Philadelphia exercise this authority in a 
reasonable and legal manner? 

Decisions: (1) Yes. (2) No. 
Reasons: 

(1) Under section 404 of the School Code a school board 
“may adopt and enforce such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions ” In the case of Jones v. Kulpmont Borough School 
District, Chief Justice Kephart stated, “because of the nature 
of a teacher’s work and the necessity to be near pupils and 
parents, a board regulation requiring teachers to be residents 
would be a reasonable requirement.” In the same case, he 
cited the following statement from the case of Ganaposki v. 
the school district of Farrell, Mercer County, “Disobedience 
of reasonable orders of the Board of Education is an act of 
negligence Such conduct may also be classed as per- 
sistent and wilful violation of the school laws.” 

(2) The board was found to be unreasonable because it 
“had shown no disposition to ascertain whether the appel- 
lant’s delay was actuated by inability to comply, unwilling- 
ness to comply, or a misunderstanding when compliance 
must be made.” 

Mrs. Jennie Quasunella 


v. 
School District of West Pike Run Township, 
Washington County 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Facts: 

Mrs. Quasunella has been employed by the West Pike Run 
Township School Board since August, 1935. From Decem- 
ber 5, 1938, until March 13, 1939, she was absent from duty 
on account of pregnancy and childbirth. In January, 1940, 
she relinquished her duties and on March 8, 1940, had not 
yet resumed them or indicated that she was ready and will- 
ing to resume them. On March 6, 1940, she received a writ- 
ten notice from the Board informing her that her dismissal 
was “sought on grounds of incompetency due to neglect of 
duty” and designating a time and place for a hearing. Sub- 
sequent to the hearing, Mrs. Quasunella received a notice 
informing her that the charges of the Board had been sus- 
tained, and that she had been dismissed. 








November, 1940 


No permanent record of ratings of teachers had been 
established by the Board and copies of the appellant’s ratings 
had not been transmitted to her during the term. Mrs, 
Quasunella’s physician issued a signed statement that dur- 
ing the entire period of absence from duty she was ill, under 
the care of her physician and unable to return to work. 

The Board was directed to reinstate her and pay her salary 
from the time she held herself ready to resume her duties 
until the end of the school year 1939-40. 

Questions: 

(1) Did the charges preferred against the appellant con- 
stitute valid cause for dismissal? 

(2) Did the Board of School Directors proceed as required 
by law in arranging and conducting the hearing? 

(3) Were the charges supported and maintained by com- 
petent and legal evidence? 

Decisions: (1) Yes. (2) No. (3) No. 
Reasons: 

(1) “Inasmuch as either incompetency or persistent negli- 
gence could properly be a cause for dismissal of a profes- 
sional employee, it is obvious that a combination of the two 
causes must be regarded as constituting proper and adequate 
grounds.” 

(2) The notice of hearing stated, “Your dismissal is 
sought . ” which indicates that the case had been pre- 
judged by the Board. The Board ignored the provision of 
the law which requires the establishment and use of a rat- 
ing system in determining dismissals on grounds of incom- 
petency. 

(3) The evidence introduced in support of the charge of 
incompetency was hearsay only and was not based on official 
ratings required by law. 

The appellant filed with the Board a statement of her 
physician showing that she was personally ill and therefore 
entitled to the exemption provided by Section 1209 of the 
School Code. 


Vivian Bryner 


v. 

School District of Spruce Hill Township, Juniata County 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

Miss Bryner served as a professional employee in the 
Spruce Hill Township School District for two years. After 
seven personal visitations, the County Superintendent rated 
her services as unsatisfactory. Under date of May 29, 1940, 
she received a notice from the School Board to the effect that 
a hearing would be held on June 11, 1940, on charges of 
persistent negligence and incompetency. Subsequent to the 
hearing, she was notified that the charges had been sustained 
and that she had been dismissed. 

Miss Bryner appealed to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on the grounds that the evidence did not sub- 
stantiate the charges and that impartial and unbiased con- 
sideration was not given to the testimony as required by law. 

It was ordered that Miss Bryner be reinstated. 

Questions: 

(1) Did the School Board give a “full, impartial, and un- 
biased consideration to the facts presented at the hearing?” 

(2) Does the evidence substantiate the charges of persistent 
negligence and incompetency? 

Decisions: (1) No. (2) No Opinion. 
Reasons: 

(1) On the basis of the testimony of a member of the 
School Board it was held that the Board had arrived at a 
conclusion to dismiss Miss Bryner prior to the hearing of the 
case. 

(2) Having determined that the procedure of the Board 
was defective, an opinion on the charges was not considered. 
Comment: 

In his opinion the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


(Turn to page 94) 
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Pennsylvania Speech Assn. 


a. Pennsylvania Speech Association 
held its second annual conference at 
Harrisburg, October 4-5, 1940. The 
featured banquet speakers were President 
Fred Pierce Corson of Dickinson Col- 
lege, who spoke on “The Use of Words,” 
and H. Frank Hare, who brought greet- 
ings from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The program included a demonstra- 
tion debate on the Pennsylvania and Na- 
tional high school topic (Allegheny Col- 
lege versus University of Pittsburgh de- 
baters), and round tables on oral inter- 
pretation, college debating, speech curri- 
culum, speech correction, and dramatic 
and auditorium activities. 

The Association adopted a constitu- 
tion and elected the following executive 
committee: President, J. H. Frizzell, 
Pennsylvania State College; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert T. Oliver, Bucknell Uni- 
versity; executive-secretary, C. Stanton 
Belfour, University of Pittsburgh; mem- 
bers-at-large, Margaret L. Witt, Cochran 
Junior High School, Johnstown, and 
Margaret May Kearney, Hallahan Catho- 
lic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. 
The Third Annual Conference will meet 
in Harrisburg, October 3-4, 1941. 





RimerssurGc- Mapison Joint High 
School students have participated in the 
American Youth Forum Essay Contest 
for the past two years. In 1938-39 two 
boys received honorable mention for their 
essays: Darwin Crissman and John 
Manino. In 1939-40 one student, Gladys 
Carnathan won a $5 prize and four 
students received honorable mention: 
Ruth Wynkoop, Mildred Armagost, 
Jack Latshaw, and Maxine Milner. 

There has been 100% participation 
on the part of the student body in this 
contest. For this reason the school was 
to compete for a set of the “Harvard 
Classics” published by Collier, 52 vol- 
umes, a 10-foot shelf of books. The 
principals of the schools having 100% 
participation each submitted an essay on 
the contribution the contest was making 
to his student body. Rimersburg High 
was one of the fourteen schools to 
receive a set of the “Harvard Clas- 
sics.” Pennsylvania placed two schools, 
Oregon, Washington, California, IIli- 
nois, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Mas- 
sachusetts placed one. Guy N. Harriger 
is principal of the school. 

Tue State TEACHERS CoLLEcE, Cali- 
fornia, will hold an English conference 
on Saturday, November 9. The gen- 
eral subject discussed will be “How can 
the teaching of elementary and second- 
ary English be improved?” Superin- 
tendent Guy N. Hartman of Somerset 
County and Superintendent Denton M. 
Albright of the Crafton schools will be 


the speakers. Following a conference 
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period, the luncheon meeting will be 
addressed by Peter Gray of the University 
of Pittsburgh on “An Englishman Com- 
ments on Our Teaching of English.” 
Exhibits will feature the conference. 

THREE PENNSYLVANIANS were winners 
of honorable mention in the senior class 
of the Procter & Gamble annual com- 
petition for small sculptures in white 
soap: Stanley Beloncis and Edward 
Auolio of Pittsburgh and Beatrice Alden 
of Collingdale. 





Fisher Ames, fiery young senator from 
Massachusetts once said, “Monarchy is 
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like a full-rigged ship which sails proudly 
out of the harbor until it strikes a rock 
and sinks. Democracy is more like a 
raft. It goes neither fast nor far, nor 
does it sink, but, damn it, your feet are 
always wet.” Secondary education in 
America is likewise cumbersome, starry- 
eyed in ideals, and heavy of foot. It 
suffers peculiarly from severe chronic 
social lag which saps life from all social 
institutions. It is an apt example of the 
epigram of Bernard Shaw who said, 
“Education is always driving the tacks 
where the carpet used to be.”—Harl R. 
Douglass 











Home for Thanksgiving— 
or anywhere—at a grand saving! 


It’s a mighty pleasant way to do your 
traveling . . . aboard a big, comfortable 
Greyhound Super-Coach. Your Thanks- 
giving trip...any trip...seems shorter, 
gayer, in such congenial surroundings, 


and there’s no doubt about your savings 


. they're BIG! Lower Greyhound 
fares are just about 1 the cost of driv- 
ing a car... and you arrive where you're 
going rested and relaxed! It’s a carefree 
sightseeing trip every mile of the way 
in a smooth-cruising Super-Coach! 





——[ The + 


GREYHOUND 








Name 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail youagood-natured pictorial bookletaliabout modern bus travel, “The 
New Super-Coach” (J, or facts about FLORIDA and the GULF COAST D, or 
CALIFORNIA and the WEST CL. (Check the one you want.) To get your free copy, 
mailthiscouponto Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Sta., Phila., Pa. 





Address 





ST-11-PA 








City 


critical reviews but are 


Kathryn L. O’Brien 
524 pp. Illus. 


SECOND-YEAR FRENCH. 
and Marie S. LaFrance. 
Ginn. $1.72 

A year’s work in understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing French to be used to fol- 
low the first book by the same authors or any 
first-year text which has been graded in gram- 
mar and vocabulary. The authors have aimed 
to make the student self-reliant by the use of 
his memory and his common sense. Variety 
is provided in drill, recreational material, and 
reading. 

Let’s CELEBRATE CuRIsTMAS. Horace J. Gard- 
ner. 212 pp. Illus. Barnes. $2.50 

A book of planned parties, games for young 
and old, refreshment ideas, decorations, carols, 
plays. Two sections give the legends and cus- 
toms of Christmas in other lands. A good 
collection of poetry and stories for reading or 
recitation pieces is included. 

MopernN AcricuLTureE. Revised. 
and E. L. Holton. 646 pp. 
$1.72 

This revised edition brings the high-school 
student the latest available data in agricultural 
science. Conservation of soil, of animals, of 
human resources is given special attention. Such 
topics are treated as: crop rotation; correct 
methods of plowing; the checking of erosion 
by contour farming, strip farming, terracing, 
and gully control; the control of harmful in- 
sects; the control of diseases of animals and 
of plants. Equipped with questions, exerciscs, 
projects, and reading references. 

AMERICAN JUNIOR CoLLEGEs. Walter C. Eells, 
editor. Published by American Council on 
Education for the American Assn. of Junior 
Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D 


W. E. Grimes 
Illus. Ginn. 


Part I contains a concise history of the junior 
college movement, analysis of its present status, 
statistical summaries covering 575 institutions, 
and a discussion of accreditation. The 80 pages 
on accreditation include the detailed standards 
and practices of each national, regional, and 
state accrediting agency, with lists of the junior 
colleges approved by each. 

Detailed reports on 494 accredited junior col- 
leges are given in Part II, comprising 364 pages. 
The information was carefully assembled from 
the institutions themselves, and rechecked in 
proof. It covers such topics as finances, grounds 
and buildings, admission requirements, depart- 
ments, staffs, enrolment, degrees, fees, scholar- 
ships, and administrative officers. 

Thirty-three pages tabulate curricula offered 
by junior colleges, showing courses parallel to 
college and university freshman-sophomore 
work and also the extent of offerings in semi- 
skilled, technical, semiprofessional, and general 
terminal curricula. There are also classifications 
of junior colleges under various categories. 
THINKING IN ENGLIsH. Book II. Rachel Salis- 

bury and J. Paul Leonard. 460 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.24 

“Language power is first thought power.” 
Proceeding from this assumption the authors 
give boys and girls a course in thinking as 
exercised in reading and listening, writing and 
speaking. The four parts of the book deal 
with: reading (including outlining, paragraph- 
building, summarizing); sentence marks (taught 
as a reading device and not as an aid to grammar 
analysis); sentence building (in which students 
learn to say what they mean); sentence polish- 
ing (in which students learn ways of “saying 
it with style’). The second-year high school 
book; for review of the first-year book see page 
346 of June PSJ. 





“s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. y t x 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


LaiwLaw Basic Reapers. Gerald Yoakam, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; M. Madilene Veverka 
and Louise Abney. Pre-Primer, 64 pp. 
Teacher's edition, $0.64, Pupil’s, $0.44. 
Primer, 128 pp., $0.84 and $0.64. Book 


One, 128 pp., $0.84 and $0.64. Book II, 
256 pp., $1.08 and $0.88. Book Ill, 320 
pp., $1.16 and $0.96. Illus. Laidlaw 


Bros., Inc. 

The authors and publishers of this new series 
of basic readers have succeeded in combining 
all the fine features of an excellent reading 
series with an all-important speech improvement 
program. This program offers a definite method 
for the development of more effective speech 
without sacrificing in any way the careful and 
thorough plan for developing reading skills. 
It appears that the teaching plan is extremely 
simple and appealing and consistent with the 
recognized precepts of pedagogy. And im- 
portant, too, to teachers is the way the accessory 
materials have been kept to a sensible minimum 
without reducing the effectiveness of the use 
of such material. 

The content of the books is of unusual merit 
and immediately captures the interest of the 
children. Careful attention has been given to 
the correlation of reading matter and illustra- 
tions, and of the latter much could be said. It 
is obvious that the publishers have spared no 
effort in making the illustrations another of 
the many outstanding features of this series of 
readers. The vocabulary has been carefully de- 
veloped and controlled and the large amount of 
reading material assures a high average word 
repetition. 

A reading readiness activity book and an 
activity book to accompany the Primer, Book 
One, Book Two, and Book Three are available. 
The other books of the series are in preparation. 
Enyoyinc EnciisH. Don M. Wolfe, Department 

of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and Ellen 
M. Geyer, University of Pittsburgh. Book 
I, 420 pp.; Book II, 392 pp.; Book III, 
368 pp.; Book IV, 394 pp. Illus. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons 

This four-book series provides a program for 
high school English. In each book experience 
themes in Part I give discussion, conversation, 
and speech projects which grow naturally from 
student life. These are intended to be used 
periodically interspersed with units in litera- 
ture, grammar, or letter writing. Units on 
functional grammar in Parts II and III are in- 
dependent though a chronological use will be 
found profitable in emphasizing specific essen- 
tials such as topic sentences, outlining, and con- 
crete details. ‘Putting Errors on the Run,” the 
first chapter of Part II, may be assigned after 
the first theme has been written and before the 
second has been discussed. Cartoons illustrate 
the books. Manuals for the teacher contain 
added drills, bibliographies, and pertinent quo- 
tations from leading authorities. 

WE, THE GUARDIANS OF Our LIBERTY. Mar- 
guerite H. Albjerg, F. B. Knight, and E. J. 
Woodward. 194 and xiix pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.20 

This book is designed to promote a love for 
the United States and its institutions. It traces 
the history of civil liberties from that great 
charter of liberties—The Magna Charta—to the 
present day. It tells about the Constitution 
and the men who framed it, and then devotes 
itself to a discussion of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution known as the Bill of Rights, 
which contain nearly all the guarantees of per- 
sonal liberties embodied in the Constitution. 


For Grades 7-9. 
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We include only those that we commend 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not vourport to be 
intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PENMANSHIP AcE. Leonard E. Dorsey, Coates- 
ville. 32 pp. Brownell Photo-Lithograph 
Co., 315-319 Arch St., Philadelphia 

A member of the teaching staff of the Coates- 

ville public schools offers aid to penmanship 
teachers in the fourth grade to help solve sev- 
eral problems: First, how to improve faulty 
letter formation; second, how to overcome poor 
letter combinations; third, how to avoid “mark- 
ing time” in the attempt to realize progress; 
fourth, how to care for individual differences; 
fifth, how to stimulate a desire ‘to use good 
handwriting—even in subjects other than pen- 
manship. The “Penmanship Ace, Vol. I” is 
divided into four units: first, the direct-oval 
movement; second, the push-pull movement 
(a); third, the push-pull movement (b); fourth, 
the indirect-oval movement. Each unit is 
divided into seven steps—arranged in sequence. 
These divisions serve as visible reminders of 
how far the pupil is progressing. By mastering 
the course step by step, unit by unit, the 
pupil avoids “marking time.” At the same 
time, both pupil and teacher become conscious 
that real progress is being made. 

PLain Way ENG IsH Exercises. Books I, II, III. 
$0.24 each. Handbook, $0.18. Walsh & 
Walsh. | McCormick-Mathers, 59 East 
Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Plain Way English series, for grades 7-12, 

provides a definite program in a new and inter- 
esting way. The result of extensive research, 
this series, with its tests, teacher’s manuals, and 
the “Plain English Handbook”, offers a com- 
plete program of English instruction. All ex- 
ercises and tests in the entire Plain Way series 
are keyed by number to explanatory sections in 
the Handbook. In this way, students themselves 
check the errors in which they are persistent. 
The series makes a game of learning, but at the 
same time does not lessen its emphasis of essen- 
tials. The books are friendly books in which 
the authors, the teacher, and the pupils talk of 
natural interests. So that it might be even more 
interesting and effective, this series has recently 
been completely rewritten. 

A Wor tp oF Srories For CutLpren. Edited by 
B. H. Clark and M. Jagendorf. 844 pp. 
Illus. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.47 

A one-volume library of the great fairy tales, 
folk tales, and legends of the World from the 
earliest times to the late 19th century, for the 
use of children and teachers, with notes, reading 
lists, and_ bibliographies. 

Workinc WITH Worps. F. M. Garver, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; A. N. Gingrich and 
Dorothy J. Wanner, Manheim Twp. 
Schools. Grades 2 to 8, $0.39 to $0.42 
each; from 54 to 94 pp. each. _ Illus. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons 

The seven books in this series have a basic 

word list of 4084 different words. In addition 
to the basic list the spelling of 2443 related 
words is developed in the spelling lessons. Chil- 
dren, in experimental groups, have demon- 
strated their ability to spell many pattern words 
not formally taught in the regular spelling les- 
sons. By the completion of the course pupils 
should be able to spell correctly between eight 
and nine thousand important English words. 
As a result of a ten-year research program the 
proper correlations and integrations with the 
other basic language arts subjects—elementary 
English, reading, phonetics, and handwriting— 
have been effected. The books are illustrated 
with black and white drawings. Each book in 
the series has 34 units of work. A unit covers 
the work of one week. Each book is also pro- 
vided with a progress chart and a list of Un- 
taught Pattern Words. 
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Basic READERS: CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
Series. W. S. Gray, May H. Arbuthnot, 
Dorothy W. Baruch, Lillian Gray, Marion 
Monroe, Elizabeth R. Montgomery. BE- 
FORE WE Reap, 48 pp., $0.32. The Pre- 
Primers: We Look Anp SEE. 48 pp., 
$0.24; We Worx Anp Ptay, 64 pp., 
$0.24; We Come Anp Go, 72 pp., $0.28. 
Primer: Fun WitH Dick AND JANE, 60 pp., 
$0.64. Book One: Our New FRrienps, 
192 pp., $0.76. THiInk-AND-Do-Booxs for 
Pre-Primer, Primer, and Book One, 70 pp., 
$0.28. Illus. Scott, Foresman 

The revision of the Elson Readers has resulted 
in a series almost entirely new in material and 
make-up. The stories have a lively appeal to 
children. The vocabulary is carefully controlled. 
Four-color illustrations make the books attrac- 
tive. 

Democracy In America. William M. Muthard, 
assistant principal, Senior High School, 
Coatesville; S. M. Hastings and Cullen B. 
=" 623 pp. Illus. Thomas Nelson. 

I. 

Realizing that high school boys and girls of 
today are better informed, because they read 
newspapers and magazines and listen to the 
radio, than the youth of a generation ago, the 
authors have tried in this book to explain to 
youth the background and significance of some 
of our current problems. An attempt has been 
made to show that democracy is a form of gov- 
ernment and a way of life which has been de- 
veloped by those who came before us and which 
must now be preserved and constantly improved 
by ourselves. Varied points of view on all 
controversial problems are presented in order to 
stimulate pupils to think for themselves. The 
authors have not lost sight of the fact that a 
high school course in civics should be a general 
introduction to the field of social studies. The 
outlines of our form of government and of some 
of our basic institutions are given. 





Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 

— Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman. 

I 

FENcING. Joseph Vince. $1 

SPORT FOR THE Fun oF Ir. 
$2.50 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

Democracy AND Its Competitors. North 
Central Assn.: Unit of Studies in American 
Problems. Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. 
Morgan. $0.48 

PEOPLE AND Paces. Progress in Reading 
Series. Ernest Horn, Maude McBroom and 
Ruth H. Bishop. $0.84 

We Finp Our. New Pathways in Science 
Series. Gerald S. Craig and Agnes Burke. 


John R. Tunis. 


0.72 
Laidlaw Brothers, 76 Ninth Ave., N.Y. C.: 
THE STANFORD SPELLER. John C. Almack 
and Elmer H. Staffelbach. Grade II, 
$0.40; Grade III, $0.40; Grade IV, $0.44; 
Grade V, $0.44; Grade VI, $0.48; Grade 
VII, $0.48; Grade VIII, $0.48 
Noble and Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
INCREASING THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. Debaters’ Help Book. E. C. 
Buehler. $2 
INTERCOLLEGIATE Despates, Vol. XXI. The 
Year Book of College Debating. E. R. 
Nichols. $2.50 
Oxford University Press, 
Ni ¥s Cc 
ATLANTIC CLIPPER, Stories About Young 
Americans. Ellen K. Donohue. $0.50 
The Viking Press, 18 E. 48 St., N. Y. C.: 
MEN oF Power. Albert Carr. $2.50 
Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Il.: 
ANYTHING CAN 
Series. 
O'Donnell. 


114 Fifth Ave., 


Happen. Alice and Jerry 


Mary Geisler Phillips and Mabel 
$0.84 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


United States Government Publications 

Office of Education: 

E1cHty New Booxs on Occupations. Walter 
J. Greenleaf 

Know Your ScHoot. Know Your State Edu- 
cational Program. Leaflet No. 55 

Statistics oF PusLic HicH ScHoots 1937-38. 
Carl A. Jessen 

Rapio AND NaTIONAL DEFENSE. 
Radio Script Exchange 

Department of Interior: 

Tue VirciniA BATTLEFIELDS Tour. 
These pamphlets may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

B.C. 

Miscellaneous 

BuitpiInc America. A series of pictorial unit 
studies on modern’ American problems de- 
signed primarily for high school students. 
Building America, 546 W. 114 St., N. Y. C. 
Current year subscription, $2 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRAFFIC SAFETY MATERIAL 

AND Pustications. General Motors Cor- 

poration, New York 

Booxuist. For Industrial Training for 

National Defense. American Library As- 

sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Tue INTERPRETATION OF INDIANA PuBLIC SCHOOL 
ExpenpiTurEs. Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, 240 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Quiz on RarLroaps AND RarLroapinc. Assn. of 
American Railroads. Office of the Presi- 
dent, Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

VisuaL Erricrency. Data on Visual Sensation 
and Perception Tests. E. A. Betts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Education 


THE 





Cuareror school district opened its 
new vocational department in the Senior 
High School on September 3. The voca- 
tional work is housed in a fine new 
annex to the senior high school build- 
ing, begun in November, 1938, and com- 
pleted during the current year. The 
annex is a two-story brick and stone 
structure especially built and adapted to 
its intended use, and includes two 
machine shops, an electric shop, indus- 
trial arts shop, drafting shop, general 
shop, foods laboratory, clothing labora- 
tory, science laboratory, beauty culture, 
three classrooms for related subjects, a 
faculty room, and an office for the di- 
rector of vocational education. 

With the addition of this new depart- 
ment to the senior high school curricu- 
lum, 300 students will be accommodated 
in the vocational shops and nine teach- 
ers will be added to the senior high 
school faculty. 

The building and its equipment rep- 
resent an investment of over $190,000. 
While the vocational department will 
be an integral part of the senior high 
school curriculum and administration, 
it will be supervised by the director of 
vocational shops, Frank S. Hale. The 
high school principal is W. H. Clipman, 
Jr., and the superintendent of schools is 
Thomas L. Pollock. 

Tue Atiquippa Education Associa- 
tion held its first meeting on September 
16. At this time it was voted to engage 








Just Published! 


New Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


THE Catalogue of English Speech ma- 
terials, long in preparation by Lin- 
guaphone Institute, has now been issued 
and is ready for FREE distribution. 
The aim of the editors was to make this 
the most complete Catalogue of ENG- 
LISH SPEECH RECORDS, including 
every record of merit on English made 
here or abroad by any individual or 
company. 
For the first time a centralized source 
of recorded speech materials in English, 
covering practically every need, is made 
conveniently available to teachers and 
laymen. 
The comprehensive nature of the cata- 
logue may be judged by its departmen- 
tal classifications, which include: 
Phonetics—Drama 
Pronunciation—Prose 
Intonation—Dialects 
Conversation, American and British 
History—Broadcast English 
Shakespeare—Bible Readings 
Poetry—Children's Records 
Choral Verse Speaking—Collectors’ Items 
etc., etc., etc. 
Every item is clearly and fully described 
and cross referenced. Table of Contents 
and Name Index save time and temper 
in locating and checking. 
Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, as- 
sociate Professor of English, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, Editor of 
American Speech. 


Send for FREE Copy of 
Linguaphone Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 27 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


12 R. C.A. Building New York City 




















Mortland Rice of Detroit for speaker at 
the evening meeting on April 14. The 
group stressed the work of the National 
Education Association and organized for 
a conscientious drive for membership. 





THe Twenty-First ANNUAL MEETING 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, February 27 to March 1, 1941, 
according to announcement by Walter C. 
Eells of Washington, D. C., secretary of 
the association. President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
will be the banquet speaker Friday even- 
ing, February 28. 








ba. Sond Feguivement 


fora MODERN CLASSROOM 


American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 


Educators of every school of thought agree that com- 
plete equipment for an activity program in modern 


classrooms includes: 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for 
every pupil. 

2. A supplementary ‘‘room project’’ or library 
table with several light chairs. 


3. A reserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, 
groups and gatherings. 


American Seating Company’s complete line of desks, 
tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 


these requirements. Descriptive literature on request. 









Branch Offices and Distributors in Principa 









N. SNELLENBURG & CO. ; 

Market, 11th and 12th Streets Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY i 

918 Fulton Building, 6th and Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Tenure Decisions 


(From page 90) 
states, “It should be emphasized, however, that while the 
board may pass upon complaints received by it against a 
professional employee, or instigated by the board itself for 
the purpose of ascertaining if a hearing is to be held to de. 
termine the validity of the charges, yet a school board may 
not arrive at a conclusion or prejudge any charges azainst 
a professional employee prior to a hearing and fin ! con 
sideration of all the testimony presented at every hcaring 


- held under the Teachers’ Tenure Act. In this particular case, 


proceedings will all have to be vacated and commenced anew 
in accordance with the provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act, if the Board desires to substantiate its charges.” 


Robert R. Strine 
v. 


School District of the Township of Upper Merion 


Decision by: The Court of Common Pleas of Montgomery 
County. 
Facts: 

On April 6, 1931, Robert Strine was elected as a teacher 
of academic subjects by resolution of the board. This resolu- 
tion was noted in a book, especially kept for the purpose of 
making notes at the meetings of the school board, by the then 
secretary, in his own handwriting. The resolution was not 
transcribed by the secretary into the official minute book of 
the school district and therefore is not recorded. On June 1, 
1931, a teacher’s contract, signed by the proper authorities, 
was executed. With the approval and consent of the board 
and of the supervising principal, Mr. Strine performed the 
duties of high school principal for a number of years. The 
official minutes of the school board do not contain any resolu- 
tion on the subject of the election of Mr. Strine as a high 
school principal. He received a number of salary increases, 
was listed as principal in the high school year book, and in 
commencement programs. A number of budgets, audits, and 
applications for appropriation listed an amount under the 
heading “salary of principal.” 

After the election of a supervising principal on July 1, 1938, 
Mr. Strine was relieved of most of the duties pertaining to the 
office of high school principal and by resolution of the board, 
the supervising principal was instructed to inform Mr. Strine 
that he had no status either as a teacher or principal in the 
school district. The court ruled that Mr. Strine had the legal 
status of a teacher appointed by the board but not the legal 
status of a principal. 

Questions: 

(1) If a teacher is appointed to a position by resolution of 
a school board and the secretary fails to record the resolution 
in the official minutes of the school district, does the appointee 
have the legal status of a teacher appointed by the board? 

(2) When <a teacher performs the duties of a high school 
principal and is generally accepted as such in the school dis- 
trict but no record of an official appointment exists, does the 
teacher have the legal status of a high school principal em- 
ployed by the board? 

Decisions: 

(1) No. Nevertheless the Court held that a validating act 
of May 1, 1931, P. L. 76 gave legality to transactions by 
School Boards which was previously lacking and thus legalized 
the election of Mr. Strine even though such election was not 
recorded in the minutes. The court accordingly ordered his 
reinstatement as a teacher. 

(2) No. The evidence shows that Mr. Strine acted and 
performed the duties of a high school principal but fails to 
establish that he was at any time elected a principal by resolu- 
tion of the board of school directors. 





To most people nothing is more troublesome than the effort 
of thinking—James Bryce 
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Mary B. McAnprew, superintendent 
of the schools of Carbondale, addressed a 
series of county meetings in Maine in 
October by invitation of State Com- 
missioner B. E. Packard. She will speak 
on November g to the Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association at Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has annnounced ap- 
pointment of three staff members: Wat- 
TER H. Compton, lawyer of Harrisburg, 
has been named special legal adviser; 
Joun W. Frepericks, coach and direc- 
tor of physical education at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, has been 
appointed chief of health and physical 
education; Frep W. Hos er of Benton, 
Columbia County, who has been dean of 
the Canal Zone Junior College and prin- 
cipal of the Balboa High School for the 
past six years, will become principal of 
the Public Service Institute as soon as his 
successor can be named in the Canal 
Zone. 


Minerva F, Desinc, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania, 
won first prize of $1,200 and a round- 
trip ticket to Chungking, China, via the 
China Clipper, for writing the best essay 
in a nation-wide contest for college stu- 
dents on the subject of “Our Stake in 
the Future of China.” In additional 
recognition the University of Pennsyl- 
vania received $300 in cash for the pur- 
chase of books on Far Eastern affairs. 
Miss Desing, who held the position of 
director of research for the public schools 
of York for a number of years, embarked 
for her one-month trip to China on the 
China Clipper on October 1. 


Ear S. Rupisttu has resigned as presi- 
dent of Thiel College to become director 
of adult education for the United 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Rudisill will be 
located in Philadelphia with offices in 
the Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce 
Street. He will place special emphasis 
on education in family relations. Dr. 
Rudisill has been president of Thiel Col- 
lege since 1934. 


Cuartes R. Foster, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school of education 
of the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. Dr. Foster, the sén of the 
late Charles R. Foster of Pittsburgh, has 
been associate professor of education at 
Rutgers University for ten years. 


Etwoop C. Davis has been appointed 
head of the department of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He was formerly in charge of profes- 
sional preparation and research in physi- 
cal education at Pennsylvania State 
College. 


NOTES ann NEWS® 


Ira D. M. MaclInrosu, formerly di- 
rector of physical education and athletics 
at Swarthmore College, was one of 21 
in the United States to be awarded fel- 
lowships and scholarships for advanced 
study in the New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education during the 
1940-41 academic year. 

R. E. Donerty, president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; C. C. WiLtiaMs, 
president of Lehigh University; and 
H. P. Hammonp, dean of engineering, 
New York University, have been ap- 
pointed by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, to an ad- 
visory committee to the U. S. Office of 
Education on Engineering Training for 
National Defense. 

Hersert C. Lanxs, high school teacher 
at Jenkintown, is producer of natural- 
color motion picture film on the Pan 
American Highway through Central 
America and Mexico. The film is dis- 
tributed for free use in public schools by 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. A book on the same wbject by 
Mr. Lanks was reviewed in th ctober 
issue of PSJ. 

Ava M. Jensen has been app. .:ted 
dean of women at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove. 

Cuarces D. Visserts, formerly of De- 
partment of Public Instruction and more 
recently a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, is now director of safety, Ohio 
Automobile Association, | Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Vibberts just completed at 
New York University his work on doc- 
torate and is finished with the exception 
of thesis. 

ELeaANor KrissincEr of Berlin, a grad- 
uate in the class of 1940 has had ten 
consecutive years of perfect attendance in 
the Berlin-Brothersvalley public schools. 

Mark N. Burkuart, who has been act- 
ing principal of Carlisle High School for 
the past year, was elected principal on 
September 3. Mr. Burkhart has been at 
the school for the past ten years. Wit- 
LIAM J. SayLor, who has also been a mem- 
ber of the faculty for ten years, was 
elected assistant principal. 

Mary KatuertnE McApoo, who has 
been secretary to Superintendent J. W. 
Potter of Carlisle schools for the past two 
years, becomes librarian of the high 
school, succeeding Mary E. Myers, de- 
ceased. Miss McAdoo is a graduate of 
Carlisle High School and Hood College 
and took library work at the State 
Teachers College, Millersville. 

ScHuyLKiLL Haven has enriched its 
curriculum by the addition of vocational 
home economics in the Senior High 
School. A course in consumer education 


has also been added. 
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Mrs. Marcaret Munce has retired 
from her position as school nurse in the 
Washington schools after having served 
the district until her seventieth birthday. 
Linpa ArKkEN has been elected to the 
position of school nurse. 

Scnoxastic, the American high school 
weekly, is celebrating its twentieth an- 
niversary. These twenty years are sur- 
veyed in the October 21 issue of the 
magazine. 











6¢ § WAS in the hospital four weeks, 

out of school six. You have no 
idea how costly such things are. . . I 
don’t know what I would have done 
had it not been for my T.P.U. Peerless 
protection. The regular, generous 
T: P. U. benefits increased 50% because 
I was hospitalized. My T.P.U. Certifi- 
cate surely proved its worth. Ill never 
be without its protection.” 


Join the 27,000 teachers who are 
banded together in T.P.U. for mutual 
protection against the financial hazards 
of sickness, accident and quarantine. 
The coupon will bring you details. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about T. P. U. 
protection and the extra hospi- 
talization benefits of the Peerless 
Certificate. (101) 
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THE Proceepincs of a Conference on 
Consumer Education, sponsored by the 
Williamsport Education Association, 
June 24, at the Curtin Junior High 
School, Williamsport, are now available. 
A limited number of copies has been 


printed and may be purchased from. 


Eugene R. Guinter, 1107 Baldwin Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. Price $0.35. 


THE Wortp FEDERATION oF EDUCATION 
AssociaTions is planning a conference 
during Christmas week in Havana, Cuba. 
The conference is to be a hemisphere 
regional conference at which not more 
than three sections shall participate. The 
section on Commercial and Economic 
Education will be one of the three to 
arrange a program. 


NortHeast Hicu Scwoor, Philadel- 
phia, will mark the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
that institution on November 14. The 
exercises will culminate in the anniver- 
sary banquet to be held at 6:30 p. m. at 
Town Hall, Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Among the honored guests will be 
Mayor Robert E. Lamberton; Superin- 
tendent Alexander J. Stoddard; the 
principal of the school, Theodore S. 
Rowland, and distinguished graduates 
representing over 11,000 alumni of the 
school. Over 1500 Northeast men have 
signified their intention to attend the 
dinner and over 200 present and past 
members of, the faculty will share the 
event with the Alumni Association. The 
enrolment of the school in September, 
1890, at its opening was 120; at present 
the September enrolment is over 5000. 
The celebration is in charge of a com- 
mittee of 76 representing the 76 classes 
in the Alumni Association. The chair- 
man of the committee is Vincent B. 
Brecht, head of the English department 
of the school who has been actively en- 


gaged in alumni work throughout the 
school’s history. 
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Necrology 


J. T. Srewart, member of the House 
of Representatives since 1935 and chair- 
man of its committee on education, died 
October 7 at his home in Indiana. 

James Coriins Miter, professor of 
educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died suddenly 
on October 7. Dr. Miller was a member 
of the Executive Council of PSEA in 
1930. 

Henry T. Meyer, for many years a 
representative of Ginn and Company, 
died at his home in Lewisburg October 
7 after a lingering illness. He was a 
trustee of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 

J. C. Werner, assistant superintendent 
of Allegheny County schools, formerly 
supervising principal of the Coraopolis 
schools, died suddenly on September 30. 
Dr. Werner was a member of the legis- 
lative committee of PSEA at the time 
of his death and was representative of 
the Western Convention District on the 
Executive Council in 1938. 

Mary J. Ritter, a retired teacher of 
the West Pittston schools, died October 
3. Miss Ritter, who would have been 
eighty-seven years of age on November 
29, began teaching when she was eigh- 
teen years of age. 

Rosert C. Bucuanan, a school direc- 
tor in the Washington school district 
for approximately thirty years, the last 
seventeen of which have been continuous, 
and president of the board of school 
directors for the last eleven years, died 
on September 9. His death is a distinct 
loss to the Washington schools. 

James G. Stcman, director of visual 
education in Philadelphia schools since 
1929, died September 15. He was one of 
the first advocates of motion pictures in 
public schools for educational purposes. 

Harry A. O’Day, who retired as super- 
intendent of the Mahanoy City schools in 
1935 after having served the district as 
superintendent since 1916, died Septem- 
ber 9 in Asbury Park, N. J., after a short 
illness. 

Joanna C. Lanpis, a retired teacher of 
Philadelphia schools, died September 22 
at her home in Philadelphia. 

Raven Stanis Hoop, supervising prin- 
cipal of Harmony Township schools, 
Beaver County, for the past eight years, 
died of a heart attack September 7 while 
attending a meeting of the schoolmen’s 
club. 

Mrs. Littian K. Wyman, sponsor of 
student government at William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, died June 17, 
1940. 

Jutta BRENNAN, a teacher in the 
Kingston schools, died September 25. 
She had been a teacher in the Kingston 
schools for fifteen years. Previous to 
her Kingston service Miss Brennan was 
a teacher in the Edwardsville schools for 
twenty-three years. 








November, 1940 


L. H. Reape, a teacher in the East 
Street school, Pittsburgh, died May 25, 

Hazet Wigs, who was on sabbatical 
leave from the Quentin Roosevelt school, 
Pittsburgh, died May 31. 


Calendar 


November 1-2—Pennsylvania Assn. of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 
November 2—Conference on Secondary 
Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 9—English Conference, STC, 
California 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

November 10-16—Children’s Book Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

November 21-23—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 13-14—Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pittsburgh, Headquar- 
ters, William Penn Hotel 

December 16-18—American Vocational 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 27-29—National Council of 


Geography ‘Teachers, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
1941 


February 20-22—19th Annual Meeting, 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. | 

February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City 

February 27-March 1—American Assn. 
of Junior Colleges, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 13-15—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 26-29—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 11-12—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academies of Science, Coates- 
ville 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 14th Annual State 
Contests, New Castle 

April 26—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 

April 30-May 3—National Convention, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(A Dept. of the NEA), Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 29-July 3—National Education As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 

October 1-2—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 3-4—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 

ciation, Harrisburg 












